to  sustain  biological  diversity  ♦  to  teach  ecology  ♦  to  inspire  care 


The  purpose  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society,  since  its  founding  in  1895  as  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society,  has  been  to  save  wildlife  and  inspire  people  to  care  about  our 
natural  heritage.  Today,  101  years  later,  that  purpose  is  achieved  through  the  nation's 
largest  system  of  urban  zoos  (the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conservation, 
and  the  Wildlife  Centers  in  Central  Park,  Queens,  and  Prospect  Park),  pioneering 
environmental  education  programs  used  in  48  states  and  several  nations,  and  the  world's 
leading  international  conservation  program  devoted  to  saving  endangered  species  and 
ecosystems.  We  are  working  to  make  future  generations  inheritors,  not  just  survivors. 
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Participants  in 
the  Society's 
centennial  safari, 
"Footseps  Across 
Africa, "  enjoy 
the  view  of 
Kenya  from  a 
hot-air  balloon. 
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The  City  of  New  York,  through  its  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  provides  part  of  the  annual 
operating  support  for  the  Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park  and  the  Aquarium  for  Wildlife 
Conservation,  both  of  which  occupy  City-owned  buildings  on  City-owned  property. 

The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society  administers  the  Central  Park,  Queens,  and  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Centers  for 
the  City's  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  which  provides  annual  operating  support  for  the  Centers. 

The  Society  abo  receives  annual  funds  from  the  Natural  Heritage  Trust, 
a  program  of  the  New  York  State  Office  of  Parks  and  Recreation. 

COVER:  MONARCH  BUTTERFLY. 
BACK  COVER:  SCHOOLCHILDREN  VISIT  THE  BUTTERFLY  ZONE  AT  THE  BRONX  ZOO. 


chairman's  letter 


In  our  1 01  years. 


the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society  has  had  nine  volunteer  lead- 


ers— presidents  and  chairmen  of  the  board.  None  has  more  to  show  for  his  tenure  than  Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  who  stepped  down  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  April  1996  after  21  years  of  unprecedented  accomplishment.  These  accomplishments  are  remark- 
able, and  I  would  like  to  note  them  for  the  record. 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  as  president  from  1975  to  1993  and  chairman  until  1996,  presided  over  a  virtual  renaissance  of  New  York  City's 
public  zoo  and  aquarium  facilities.  The  Bronx  Zoo  was  transformed  into  a  modern  wildlife  conservation  park  with  the  creation  of  Wild 


Asia,  the  new  Children's  Zoo,  the  Carter  Giraffe  Building,  the 
Wildlife  Health  Center,  JungleWorld,  Himalayan  Highlands,  the 
Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Center,  and  Baboon  Reserve,  culminating 
with  the  groundbreaking  for  Congo  Gorilla  Forest.  The  revitalized 
Aquarium  has  added  the  Shark  Tank,  the  Marine  Mammal  Hold- 
ing Facility,  Discovery  Cove,  and  Sea  Cliffs.  And  most  miraculous- 
ly, as  a  result  of  negotiations  with  the  City  in  1980,  the  Society  de- 
signed three  new  wildlife  centers  to  replace  the  old  City  zoos  in 
Central  Park,  Queens,  and  Prospect  Park. 

At  these  five  centers  in  four  boroughs,  WCS  now  enthralls  and 
educates  an  annual  audience  of  more  than  four  million  people, 
from  the  City,  the  suburbs,  the  nation,  and  the  world.  Education 
programs  reach  nearly  two  million  schoolchildren  in  all  the  school 
districts  of  metropolitan  New  York.  And  far  beyond  our  tri-state 
borders,  these  programs  are  used  by  teachers  and  students  in  nearly 
every  state  and  several  nations,  from  China  to  Kenya.  Our  interna- 
tional field  conservation  program  stretches  even  farther,  with  pro- 
jects in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  These  are  definitely  developments 
of  the  last  two  decades,  and  much  credit  goes  to  Chairman  Phipps. 

As  Chairman  Fmeritus,  he  will  remain  a  guiding  star  for  the  rest 
of  us.  This  past  year  was  really  his,  anyway.  He  hosted  the  ground- 
breaking for  the  Congo  Gorilla  Forest  on  October  18,  1995,  and 
presided  over  his  last  annual  meeting  at  Avery  Fisher  Hall  on  April 
22,  1996,  which  closed  our  centennial  year  and  brought  the  $100- 
million  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign,  in  which  he  played  a  key  role,  to 
a  successful  conclusion  (see  pages  46-51 ).  In  between,  from  Febru- 
ary 16  to  29,  he  led  several  groups  of  intrepid  trustees  and  support- 


ers to  Kenya  and  Tanzania  for  "Footsteps  Across  Africa,"  again 
celebrating  our  centennial  (see  page  57).  These  safaris  raised  anoth- 
er $230,000  for  WCS  international  programs. 

Finally,  we  were  able  to  pay  tribute  to  Howdy  at  Gala  101, 
which  was  attended  by  nearly  1,000  guests  under  a  big  tent  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo  on  the  evening  of  June  11,  1996.  The  Gala  was  co- 
chaired  by  Charles  and  Norma  Dana  and  Eben  Pyne.  The  Danas 
and  the  Charles  R.  Dana  Foundation  helped  fund  the  event,  which 
raised  more  than  $1  million  for  the  Society.  Serving  as  volunteer 
editor,  Advisor  Elizabeth  S.  Groves  produced  a  colorful  and  histor- 
ically vivid  journal  for  Gala  101,  with  many  wonderful  tributes  to 
Howdy's  leadership. 

Our  centennial  year  was  gratifying  in  support  that  was  elicited 
for  the  Society.  Membership  rose  by  18  percent  to  a  record  of 
62,975.  Gifts  and  pledges  from  individuals,  foundations,  and 
corporations,  and  including  membership  and  bequests,  totaled 
$20,479,204.  The  Wallace  Fund,  established  by  Readers  Digest 
founders  DeWitt  and  Lila  Acheson  Wallace,  provided  major  back- 
ing for  projects  at  the  World  of  Birds,  designs  for  the  new  Chil- 
dren's Zoo  in  Central  Park,  planting  and  reforestation  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  improvements  and  education  at  the  Central  Park  Wildlife 
Center,  the  growing  programs  of  the  Science  Resource  Center,  and 
of  the  Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts  Department.  Trustee  Julian  H. 
Robertson  gave  to  operating  revenues,  as  did  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
The  Edward  John  Noble  Foundation  and  St.  Catherines  Island 
Foundation  continued  their  outstanding  support  of  the  Wildlife 
Survival  Center,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Trustee  Frank  Y.  Larkin 
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and  Advisor  Bradford  D.  Smith.  A  new  and  very  helpful  source  of 
funds  is  Earth  Share,  of  which  WCS  became  a  member  this  year, 
joining  other  leading  environmental  and  conservation  groups  as  re- 
cipients of  corporate  and  government  employee  contributions. 

In  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign,  chaired  so  ably  by  Trustee  Dai- 
ley  Pattee,  the  Congo  Gorilla  Forest  received  several  major  contribu- 
tions, complementing  the  more  than  S10  million  pledged  by  the 
Mayor's  Office,  the  City  Council,  and  the  Bronx  Borough  President. 
Among  these  private  donors  were  the  Starr  Foundation,  the  Cleve- 
land Dodge  Foundation,  the  Sally  &  Julius  Smolen  Foundation,  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  Bristol-Myers  Squibb,  Leonard  and  Alli- 
son Stern,  George  Hecht,  Hillside  Capital  and  the  Irwin  Family,  the 
Barker  Welfare  Foundation,  William  Flaherty,  and  Bradley  Gold- 
berg. Other  capital  donors  included  the  Robert  W.  Wilson  Founda- 
tion for  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Fund,  backing  international  field  pro- 
jects, Edith  McBean  Newberry  for  Saving  Tropical  Forests,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Unterberg  for  the  Field  Veterinary  Program. 

International  field  programs  received  grants  from  several  major 
sources.  The  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation 
and  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg  Foundation  continued  their 
extremely  active  support  for  projects  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  In  Africa,  the  Walt  Disney  Company  Foundation,  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  1962  Charitable  Trust,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Cullman  were  behind  several  important  efforts.  Latin 
American  projects  were  also  backed  by  the  Global  Environmental 
Facility  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme  and  a 
number  of  local  organizations.  Funding  for  Asian  projects  came 
from  MCG  HealthCare  and  its  "Hold  That  Tiger  Campaign,"  the 
L.X.  Bosack  and  B.M.  Kruger  Foundation,  the  Gilbert  and  Ildiko 
Butler  Foundation,  and  the  Armand  G.  Erpf  Fund.  The  Geraldine 
R.  Dodge  Foundation,  the  Geoffrey  Hughes  Foundation,  and  oth- 
ers helped  expand  initiatives  in  North  America. 

The  Society's  Wildlife  Health  Sciences  Department  received 
outstanding  support,  particularly  for  its  Field  Veterinary  Program, 
from  the  Schiff  Family,  Dr.  Judith  Sulzberger,  Caroline  Sidnam, 
and  Pamela  and  Renke  Thye.  And  the  Education  Program  was  aid- 
ed by  grants  from  the  Charles  Zarkin  Memorial  Foundation  and 
the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation,  among  others. 

Leadership  in  the  fund-raising  and  planning  processes  was  pro- 
vided by  several  dedicated  committees  of  board  members  and  sup- 
porters. Chairing  these  committees  were  Craig  Taylor,  Aquarium 
Marketing  and  Support;  S.A.  Ibrahim,  Business;  Dailey  Pattee, 
Centennial  and  National  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign;  John  Pierre- 
pont,  Conservation;  Anthony  D.  Marshall,  Education  and  Exhibi- 
tion; John  Elliott,  Jr.,  Marketing  and  Communications;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Unterberg,  Wildlife  Health  and  Sciences;  Meaghan  Dowl- 
ing,  Charles  Howard,  and  Charles  W.  Russell,  Jr.,  Conservation 
Council;  and  John  D.  Goldman  and  Helen  M.  Spalding,  Northern 
California  Council. 

Four  new  Trustees  joined  the  Society's  Board.  William  E.  Fla- 
herty is  Chairman  of  Horsehead  Industries  and  provided  outstand- 
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ing  support  for  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign.  Judson  C.  Green  is 
President  of  Walt  Disney  Attractions  with  an  abiding  interest  in 
wildlife  conserv  ation.  Joyce  Moss,  an  Advisor  since  1985,  has  been 
active  in  many  WCS  projects,  most  recently  in  establishing,  with 
Anthony  D.  Marshall,  the  Society's  new  Web  site.  George  Phipps, 
a  venture  capitalist,  was  named  an  Advisor  in  1 993  and  has  been  a 
prime  mover  in  the  Conservation  Council.  Three  new  Advisors 
were  appointed.  Stage  and  screen  actress  Glenn  Close  has  given 
generously  of  her  support,  time,  and  talent  since  1986.  Anne  Gil- 
christ Gleacher  has  focused  on  the  Society's  Wildlife  Health  pro- 
grams. And  William  B.  Lloyd  has  a  special  dedication  to  the  Soci- 
ety's field  work  in  Zambia. 

Finally,  WCS  is  fortunate  to  begin  its  102nd  year  with  a  unique- 
ly diverse  international  staff  under  William  Conway,  whose  pio- 
neering work  over  the  past  40  years  with  Howard  Phipps,  Jr., 
Robert  Goelet,  Laurance  Rockefeller,  and  Fairfield  Osborn  has 
been  unparalleled.  Without  the  efforts  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society,  and  those  of  like-minded  organizations,  what  kind  of  life 
would  there  be  for  future  generations?  Our  hopes  lie  in  reaching 
ever  increasing  numbers  of  children  and  young  adults,  whose  sup- 
port and  encouragement  will  be  crucial  in  the  years  to  come. 
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president's  letter 


I  have  just  read 


the  annual  reports  of  fourteen  large  insurance,  electronics,  oil,  and  pharma- 


ceuticals companies.  All  had  "extraordinary  years"  (one  was  extraordinarily  bad).  All  discussed  service,  growth,  competition,  financial  outlook, 
remrns  on  investment,  and  business  strategies.  Instructively,  the  insurance  enterprise  disclosed  its  strategy  for  catastrophe  management — deter- 
mine where  catastrophes  are  likely  to  occur  and  avoid  providing  service  there.  For  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society,  there  was  many  a  lesson. 

The  "bottom  lines"  of  these  corporations  were  impressive.  By  comparison,  the  Society's  bottom  line  is  minuscule.  (Although  WCS  mem- 
bers may  note  that  EXXON  is  working  in  only  29  countries,  while  WCS  is  working  in  53 — but  EXXON  probably  isn't  worried. )  Even  our 


deficits  seem  child-size,  but  it  is  thought-provoking  that  so  many 
captains  of  those  commercial  enterprises  donate  time  to  conserva- 
tion and  to  WCS's  committees  and  its  boards  of  trustees  and  advi- 
sors. Why  do  they  do  it? 

In  a  broad  sense,  they  are  rewarded  for  the  personal  shares  they 
hold  in  an  attempt  to  interpret  and  preserve  life.  These  shares, 
however,  are  inclusive,  available  for  private  ownership  but  only  in 
common  with  everyone  else — a  complex  thought  about  the  privi- 
lege of  sustaining  wildlife  that  has  not  escaped  our  volunteer  lead- 
ers. Eventually,  an  investment  in  the  bedrock  values  of  nature's  en- 
vironmental services  obligates  its  shareholders  to  help  safeguard 
and  instill  respect  for  those  services. 

As  we  are  beginning  to  understand,  the  preservation  of  nature 
and  the  development  of  knowledge  about  it  are  keys  to  buying 
time  for  human  society,  time  in  which  to  respond  to  a  new  scale  of 
human  pressures  on  the  natural  world.  We  are  in  the  business  of 
ensuring  that  the  living  assets  that  create  and  sustain  our  environ- 
ments and  economies  can  persist.  In  contrast  to  the  insurance  com- 
pany cited  above,  WCS  pinpoints  catastrophes  in  nature's  survival 
with  the  purpose  of  combating  their  effects. 

During  the  past  year,  our  10 1st,  WCS  leaders,  members,  and 
friends  participated  in  several  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  nature 
and  this  great  city: 

♦  In  a  powerful  demonstration  of  community  interest,  the 
Mayor  ,  the  City  Council,  and  the  Bronx  Borough  President  com- 
bined appropriations  to  pledge  more  than  $10  million  for  the  Con- 
go  Gorilla  Forest  at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  Supporting  the  generosity  of 


WCS  trustees,  along  with  that  of  many  foundations,  corporations, 
and  individuals,  the  City's  vote  of  confidence  enabled  construction 
to  begin  on  the  6.5-acre  complex  in  fall  1995. 

♦  With  a  stunning  new  design,  the  contemporary  equivalent  of 
its  soaring  predecessor,  reconstruction  began  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  on 
the  great  1899  aviary,  which  had  been  blown  down  in  a  February 
storm.  Again,  our  supporters  for  the  rebirth  were  legion — dozens 
of  New  Yorkers  and  two  foundations. 

♦  Imaginative  new  designs  for  the  Central  Park  Children's  Zoo 
have  now  won  approval  at  every  community  and  government  lev- 
el. Construction  was  scheduled  to  begin  in  fall  1996. 

♦  Nearly  four  million  visitors  came  to  the  five  WCS  facilities  in 
New  York:  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  Aquarium  in  Brooklyn,  and  the 
Wildlife  Centers  in  Central  Park,  Queens,  and  Prospect  Park. 
About  a  million  of  those  visitors  were  students  in  groups  from 
every  school  district  in  the  City. 

♦  A  unique  attraction  for  many  of  these  visitors  was  Butterfly 
Zone,  which  graced  the  Bronx  Zoo's  Astor  Court  from  late  May 
on,  and  will  return  in  summer  1997.  The  giant  caterpillar  struc- 
ture, with  its  delightful  gardens,  was  erected  in  just  three  months. 

♦  National  and  grassroots  efforts  in  Bolivia,  with  long-term  as- 
sistance from  WCS,  created  the  Kaa-Iya  del  Gran  Chaco  and  Alto 
Madidi  National  Parks,  with  more  than  20,000  square  miles  in  one 
of  the  world's  most  species-rich  areas.  Bolivian  President  Gonzalo 
Sanchez  de  I.ozada  declared  the  parks  on  September  22,  1995,  and 
their  management,  aided  by  WCS,  will  involve  the  Izoceno  Indians 
for  Gran  Chaco  and  the  Tacana  and  Chimane  peoples  for  Madidi. 
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♦  In  southern  China,  the  remarkable  WCS  education  program 
won  the  support  of  government  education  authorities  in  Beijing. 
This  groundbreaking  effort — stressing  ecology,  human  relations 
with  other  creatures,  and  conservation  biology — should  be  seen  in 
the  light  of  China's  immense  global  influence  on  attempts  to  sus- 
tain the  livability  of  Earth's  environments  over  the  coming  years. 

WCS  is  helping  to  save  wildlife  and  environments  where  the 
wildlife  is,  where  the  problems  are  greatest,  and  where  the  exper- 
tise of  a  science-based,  nongovernmental  organization  can  be  most 
effective.  That  usually  means  developing  countries  where  wildlife 
populations  and  biodiversity  have  not  been  completely  eradicated 
or  confined  to  reserves.  Human  population  growth  is  one  problem. 
From  1930  to  1990  these  nations  more  than  tripled  their  numbers, 
from  1.3  billion  to  4.1  billion,  from  64  percent  to  77  percent  of  the 
world's  people.  Yet,  the  needs  of  many  nations  afford  opportuni- 
ties to  adopt  policies  providing  local  peoples  a  better  chance  to  pre- 
serve their  options  as  well  as  their  wildlife,  and  to  understand  both. 

We  do  not  know  where  human  population  will  level  off  or  how 
much  recognizable  nature  will  be  left  when  it  does.  There  are  no 
believable  models,  just  one  self-evident  equation:  stable  population 
occurs  only  where  deaths  are  not  exceeded  by  births.  We  do  know 
that  regional  demographics  will  vary  enormously  and  that  the 
greatest  population  growth  is  overlapping  the  homes  of  the  last 
major  wildlife  populations.  We  also  know  that  most  populations 
have  a  rapidly  expanding  proportion  of  older  people,  an  unprece- 
dented circumstance  that  must  alter  services  and  perceptions,  espe- 
cially locally.  And  we  know  that  time  is  short  for  affecting  the  val- 
ues and  decisions  of  those  who  control  the  future  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular wild  places  with  large  populations  of  wild  animals. 

These  are  not  remote  concerns.  What  will  the  population  be 
when  our  current  Children's  Zoo  visitors  are  septuagenarians?  The 
U.S.  population  grows  by  one  percent  each  year.  Should  this  rate 
continue  for  70  years,  today's  population  of  260  million  will  dou- 
ble. Issues  of  conservation  are  as  urgent  in  our  own  country  as  in 
the  developing  world.  For  that  reason,  we  have  renewed  our  North 
American  program,  targeting  areas  in  Alaska,  the  Far  West  and 
Rockies,  the  Adirondacks  and  northeastern  forests.  It  has  become 
evident  that  there  is  a  need  for  WCS  to  apply  its  brand  of  science- 
based,  negotiation-managed  conservation  at  home. 

It  is  clear  that  the  next  100  years  will  not  be  like  the  last  100 
years,  at  all.  Thus  WCS's  main  challenge  will  be  to  provide  the  in- 
formation and  understanding  necessary  to  positively  affect  human 
choices,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Five  tasks  promise  to  dominate  WCS's  future  services: 

First,  our  unique  living  exhibition-education  programs  here  in 
New  York  must  be  both  serious  and  entertaining.  They  must  at- 
tract people  in  the  first  place  and  then  involve  them  in  understand- 
ing environmental  options  and  interrelationships  as  though  their 
lives  depend  on  wildlife  and  nature,  as  they  indeed  do. 

Second,  we  must  greatly  expand  our  effort  to  sustain  wildlife 
and  functioning  ecosystems  in  a  "nature"  that  is  rapidly  diminish- 
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ing  and  becoming  more  zoo-like.  What  can  be  retained  in  reduced 
and  fragmented  spaces?  And  how  can  it  be  retained? 

Third,  all  WCS  services,  at  our  zoos  and  aquarium,  in  the  field, 
and  around  the  world,  must  become  even  more  self-supporting. 
Funding  from  the  City  and  State  have  declined  below  their  1986 
levels  with  no  increase  in  sight. 

Fourth,  we  must  continue  our  leadership  of  the  last  decade  in 
changing  zoos  and  aquariums  from  static  "living  museums"  to  ac- 
tive centers  for  conservation  and  conservation  science,  which  in- 
cludes working  directly  in  nature. 

And  fifth,  we  must  form  partnerships,  with  people  and  organi- 
zations, that  strengthen  the  commitment  of  our  New  York  com- 
munities to  the  survival  of  nature. 

WCS  is  at  the  center  of  our  life  in  the  City  and  our  survival 
on  the  planet.  How  we  deal  with  the  environment  now,  what 
we  are  able  to  protect  and  preserve  of  Earth's  biodiversity  and 
natural  resources  and  what  we  are  able  to  provide  for  succeed- 
ing generations,  will  determine  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  our  fu- 
ture. In  that  sense,  we  hope  that  our  balance  sheet,  like  our  pur- 
pose, might  some  day  soon  approach  the  status  of  our  multina- 
tional colleagues. 
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"The  Zoo  has  become 
a  new  kind  of  institution 
in  which  individuals 
and  groups  of  animals 
are  ambassadors  for 
the  survival  of  their 
species  in  nature" 


Above:  Preparing  for  a  late  spring 
opening,  Associate  Curator  of 
Mammals  Edward  Spevak  and 
I  lorticulture  Curator  Robert  Halpeni 
(foreground)  confer  on  the  planning 
of  the  Butterfly  Zone  as  it  rises  on  the 
great  mall  of  Astor  Court. 
Right:  l.rika  Talesnik  with 
monarch  hutterflies. 


people  and  wile 

BRONX  ZOO 

With  a  wildlife  population  of  3,955  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphib- 
ians, plus  countless  invertebrates,  the  Bronx  Zoo  is  the  heart  of  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society's  worldwide  activities.  The  Zoo  opened  in  1899,  fulfill- 
ing the  Society's  charter,  and  serves  as  the  flagship  for  four  other  WCS  facili- 
ties in  Brooklyn,  Manhattan,  and  Queens,  as  well  as  the  St.  Catherines 
Wildlife  Survival  Center  in  Georgia. 

The  changing  role  of  zoos  from  taxonomic  inventories  to  conservation 
parks  has  been  pioneered  in  large  part  at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  Through  breeding 
programs,  environmental  exhibitions,  educational  curriculums,  an  emphasis 
on  science,  and  innovative  designs  and  graphics  the  Zoo  has  become  a  new 
kind  of  institution  in  which  individuals  and  groups  of  animals  are  ambas- 
sadors for  the  survival  of  their  species  in  nature.  In  this  cross-disciplinary  en- 
deavor, the  Bronx  Zoo  is  today  headquarters  for  local,  national,  and  interna- 
tional programs  in  field  conservation,  ecological  education,  wildlife  health  sci- 
ences, and  exhibition  design. 

Last  year,  2,056,1 14  people  came  to  the  Zoo,  where  they  visited  Wild 
Asia,  JungleWorld,  Baboon  Reserve,  the  World  of  Birds,  the  World  of  Rep- 
tiles, Himalayan  Highlands,  and  many  other  dramatic  habitat  environments. 
We  created  a  new  theater  of  wonder  and  education  in  the  great  Butterfly 
Zone,  which  opened  on  Memorial  Day  Weekend,  May  25-27,  for  a  four- 
month  run.  In  the  elegant  botanical  and  musical  setting  of  a  huge  tent, 
stretching  170  feet  along  the  Astor  Court  mall  in  the  shape  of  a  giant  caterpil- 
lar, 121,380  visitors  enjoyed  the  more  than  1,000  butterflies  and  moths  of 
over  three  dozen  species  during  the  first  month  of  operation.  Through  the 
butterflies  themselves,  as  well  as  special  areas  for  breeding  and  incubation,  in- 
ventive graphics,  and  a  maze  highlighting  the  dangers  of  butterfly  life,  visitors 
also  learned  about  the  fascinating  life  cycle  of  these  invertebrates,  why  their 
numbers  are  declining,  and  how  WCS  and  other  conservation  organizations 
are  trying  to  save  them  in  all  their  diversity. 

Mammalogy 

Many  wildlife  species  have  become  threatened  in  our  national  parks  by  the 
very  success  of  those  parks  for  people.  In  July  1995,  the  department  helped 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  rescue  four  grizzly  bears,  two  females  and 
two  males,  in  Montana  and  Wyoming.  Classified  as  "nuisances"  too  accus- 
tomed to  humans  and  human  habitations,  they  had  previously  been  unsuc- 
cessfully relocated  and  were  scheduled  to  be  destroyed.  Three  of  the  bears  al- 
ready had  buckshot  in  them  that  would  be  difficult  to  remove.  Consequently, 
all  four  animals  were  moved  to  the  Bronx  Zoo,  where  they  immediately  be- 
came public  favorites  in  the  refurbished  big  bear  habitat. 

Other  important  additions  came  through  breeding.  A  female  Indian  rhi- 
noceros, named  Dailey  after  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Cam- 
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paign  Dailey  Pattee,  was  born  on  December  28,  1995.  The  calf  is 
our  first  second-generation  rhino  and  an  important  birth  in  saving 
this  highly  endangered  species.  Her  parents  are  Ella,  the  first  rhino 
born  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  named  for  our  late  trustee,  Mrs.  William 
Ward  Foshay,  and  Vinu,  a  male  brought  from  the  Metro  Toronto 
Zoo  as  part  of  the  Indian  Rhino  Species  Survival  Plan. 

Representing  another  species  that  WCS  has  helped  protect, 
both  in  Ethiopia  and  at  the  Zoo,  was  our  newest  gelada  baboon, 
born  in  November.  This  young  male  can  be  seen  exploring  or  rid- 
ing around  on  his  mother  or  aunt  in  the  spectacular  Baboon  Re- 
serve. The  Reserve's  other  new  residents  this  spring  were  four 
young  hyraxes  born  earlier. 

An  unexpected  birth  occurred  in  the  montane  rain  forest  of  Jun- 
gle World.  Gibbons  are  typically  born  about  730  days  apart,  but  in 
October  a  male  white-cheeked  gibbon  was  born  just  276  days  after 
a  previous  birth.  There  were  concerns  that  the  mother  might  not 
care  for  both  offspring  before  the  elder  one  was  weaned,  but  she 
proved  to  be  more  than  up  to  the  task,  and  the  entire  family  can  be 
seen  swinging  through  the  tall  trees  of  Jungle  World. 

An  unusual  family  of  four  white-cheeked  gibbons  at  home  in  JungleWorld. 


In  October,  ground  was  broken  and  construction  begun  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  Zoo  on  Congo  Gorilla  Forest.  This  6.5- 
acre  habitat  and  education  complex  will  be  home  for  lowland  go- 
rillas, okapis,  mandrills,  guenons,  red  river  hogs,  and  other  equato- 
rial African  species.  The  Forest  will  enhance  the  breeding  program 
for  these  endangered  species  and  involve  visitors  more  directly  in 
their  fate  through  interactive  exhibits  and  choices  to  support  WCS 
projects  in  the  Equatorial  African  forest. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  old  Great  Apes  House,  the  five  baby  gorillas 
born  in  1994,  including  twins  Ngoma  and  Tambo  born  to  Patty- 
cake  and  Timmy,  have  been  added  to  Timmy's  troop.  The  old  sil- 
verback  continues  to  be  the  protective  patriarch,  watching  the  ba- 
bies closely  among  his  charges. 

The  department  continues  to  work  actively  in  the  Taxon  Advi- 
sory Groups  (TAGs)  and  Species  Survival  Plans  (SSPs)  of  the 
American  Association  of  Zoos  and  Aquariums  (AZA).  Zoo  mam- 
mal personnel — including  General  Curator  Jim  Doherty,  Assistant 
Curators  Ed  Spevak  and  Pat  Thomas,  and  Collections  Manager 
Penny  Kalk — participate  in  more  than  half  of  the  mammal  TAG 
and  SSP  committees.  The  aim  of  these  zoo  conservation  programs 
is  to  maintain  genetically  and  demographically  healthy  populations 
of  animals  that  also  serve  as  indicators  of  the  status  of  wild  envi- 
ronments, for  our  visitors,  of  what  is  happening  to  wildlife  and 
wild  places  around  the  world.  The  department  was  also  assisted  by 
dedicated  interns  funded  through  the  generosity  of  the  Robert  G. 
and  Jane  V.  Engel  Foundation. 

Ornithology 

After  the  1899  aviary  collapsed  during  a  snow  storm  in  February 
1995,  planning  began  immediately  for  the  resurrection  of  the  great 
structure  in  a  new  form,  and  funding  was  received  from  donors 
large  and  small.  The  new  and  larger  aviary,  now  called  the  Russell 
B.  Aitken  Sea  Bird  Colony  in  tribute  to  major  donors  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  B.  Aitken,  is  scheduled  to  open  in  spring  1997.  It  will 
continue  the  theme  of  a  South  American  coastal  habitat  and  will 
house  many  of  the  same  species  as  before,  including  Inca  terns,  gray 
gulls,  cormorants,  and  penguins.There  will  be  new  entrances,  an 
enlarged  pool,  and  an  extended  public  path  exiting  at  the  north  end. 

Renovation  continued  on  the  first  floor  of  the  World  of  Birds, 
with  major  backing  from  the  Wallace  Fund.  A  new  ceiling,  cli- 
mate-control equipment,  graphics,  and  labels  were  installed.  New 
exhibits  include  those  for  birds  of  paradise,  completed  in  summer 
1995,  and  for  bee-eaters,  scheduled  for  fall  1996.  The  remaining 
lower-floor  exhibits  will  be  renovated  in  fiscal  year  1997. 

Nineteen  birds  from  Papua  New  Guinea — lories  and  other  par- 
rots— entered  the  collection  as  a  gift  from  Ann  and  Barry  Love, 
who  have  been  associated  with  conservation  in  that  country  for  17 
years.  The  Loves  are  long-time  friends  of  the  Research  and  Conser- 
vation Foundation  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  which  WCS  helped 
found.  Included  in  the  group  at  the  World  of  Birds  is  a  species  nev- 
er before  seen  in  North  America — the  purple-bellied  lory. 
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Lesser  adjutant  storks,  a  highly  en- 
dangered Asian  species,  have  been 
added  to  the  recently  erected  stork  ex- 
hibit. Student  interns,  funded  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Fritz,  have  put  in  hundreds  of 
hours  of  observation  in  an  effort  that 
should  tell  us  more  about  the  storks' 
breeding  needs  and  behavior. 

Several  initiatives  are  underway  to 
learn  more  about  the  status  in  nature 
of  some  of  the  world's  rarest  pheas- 
ants. For  the  last  two  years,  Upoki  Ag- 
enoga,  a  Zairean  student,  has  been 
working  with  Senior  Conservation  Zo- 
ologist John  Hart  to  determine  the 
numbers  and  locations  of  the  Congo 
peafowl.  In  Kalimantan,  Indonesian 
Borneo,  a  student  has  started  what 
may  be  several  years  of  pheasant  sur- 
veys, with  initial  emphasis  on  the 
Bornean  peacock  pheasant.  The  De- 
partment is  also  working  closely  with  Taman  Safari  to 
develop  pheasant  and  bird  of  paradise  breeding  pro- 
grams in  Indonesia. 

In  Malaysia,  successful  pheasant  breeding  programs,  worked 
out  in  collaboration  with  the  government,  are  already  in  place. 
The  mountain  peacock  pheasant  captive  population  has  grown 
from  only  12  founders  to  over  300  birds  in  just  seven  years. 
Malayan  peacock  pheasants  continue  to  increase  in  numbers. 

In  June  1 996,  the  Bronx  Zoo  hosted  a  meeting  of  the  Congo 
Peafowl  Trust,  which  is  headquartered  at  the  Antwerp  Zoo  in 
Belgium.  Chairman  Donald  Bruning  is  the  Species  Survival  Group 
(SSP)  coordinator  for  the  species  in  North  America,  and  he  and 
Curator  Christine  Sheppard  are  now  in  charge  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Zoos  and  Aquariums  (AZA)  Taxon  Advisory  Group 
(TAG)  for  pheasants.The  department  now  coordinates  five  SSPs 

and  TAGS  as  well  as  seven 
studbooks  for  the  AZA. 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

On  May  25,  1996,  the 
Reptile  Conservation  Sta- 
tion opened  at  the  World 
of  Reptiles,  funded  by 
WCS  patron  Andrew  Sa- 
bin.  Through  graphics, 

George  V.  Grune,  WCS 
Trustee  and  Chairman  of 
the  DeWitt  Wallace  and  Lila 
Wallace  Reader's  Digest  Funds 
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A  new  and  larger  structure  of  parabolic 
arches,  the  Russell  B.  Aitken  Sea  Bird  Colony; 
rises  in  place  of  the  1899  Avian;  which  was 
destroyed  by  a  winter  storm  in  1 995. 
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live  exhibits,  and  the  assis- 
tance of  specialists  staffing 
the  station,  visitors  are  invit- 
ed to  learn  more  about  WCS 
efforts  in  reptile  and  am- 
phibian field  projects,  en- 
dangered species  breeding, 
and  conservation  methods, 
rive  major  projects — Species 
Survival  Plans,  the  Turtle  Recovery  Program, 
Madagascar  Conservation,  Giant  Snake  Survival,  and  the  Turtle 
Recover}'  Program — are  graphically  described.  They  are  also  repre- 
sented by  hatchlings  of  Chinese  alligators,  Madagascar  radiated  tor- 
toises, South  American  anacondas,  and  local  bog  turtles.  A  video- 
tape highlights  WCS  work  with  translocating  threatened  gopher 
tortoises  from  mainland  Georgia  to  St.  Catherines  Island  and  rein- 
troducing hognose  snakes  at  Breezy  Point  in  Coney  Island  and 
Sandy  Hook  in  New  Jersey.  Special  monitoring  and  measuring 
equipment  used  in  the  field  are  shown  and  illustrated  by  a  videotape 
of  tortoises  being  radio-tracked.  The  Station  offers  visitors  a  chance 
not  only  to  learn  about  but  to  actually  participate  in  and  support 
these  important  initiatives. 

Joining  the  World  of  Reptiles  collection  was  an  ivory-colored 
snapping  turtle  caught  by  an  eel  fisherman  in  New  Jersey's 
Paulskill  River.  The  result  of  a  rare  genetic  mutation,  this  unusual 
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animal  now  stalks  crayfish  and  minnows  in  a  new  1,200-gallon 
habitat.  New  environments  were  also  created  for  the  Australian  in- 
land bearded  dragon,  the  banded  Egyptian  cobra,  and  the  bush- 
master,  a  snake  ranging  from  Costa  Rica  southward  that  is  the 
largest  venomous  reptile  in  the  New  World.  The  year's  hatchlings 
included  Florida  indigo  snakes,  South  African  speckled  padlopers, 
red-headed  Amazon  sideneck  turtles,  Hamilton's  pond  turtles, 
Egyptian  tortoises,  Solomon  Island  prehensile-tailed  skinks,  Tra- 
vancore  tortoises,  and  an  African  hingeback  tortoise. 

The  involvement  of  Curator  John  Behler  with  major  conserva- 
tion projects  continued.  In  October,  he  traveled  to  Madagascar, 
where  he  visited  important  reserves  and  conservation  areas  from 
the  spiny  desert  to  the  montane  rain  forest.  The  translocated  go- 
pher tortoise  colony  on  St.  Catherines  Island  flourished  under  the 
watchful  supervision  of  Behler,  Senior  Veterinarian  Bonnie 
Raphael,  and  Wildlife  Survival  Center  Zoologist  Jeff  Spratt.  In 


Right:  A  rare  ivory 
snapping  turtle  from 
New  Jersey  joined  the 
collection. 
Below:  Collection 
Manager  Bill  Holtnstrom 
and  membership 
guide  Michael  Liebler 
greeted  visitors  to  the 
new  Reptile 
Conservation  Center. 


Venezuela,  the  giant  snake  conservation  project  was  pursued  by 
Collection  Manager  William  Holmstrom  and  Keepers  Christina 
Castellano  and  Frank  Indiviglio,  and  on  Long  Island,  Keeper  Jim 
McDougal  and  staff  veterinarians  began  an  eastern  box  turtle 
health  assessment  study. 

The  Department  lost  an  outstanding  collaborator  with  the 
death  in  March  of  Dr.  Warren  Wetzel,  who  founded  and  led  the 
New  York  City  Snakebite  Trauma  Center  at  Jacobi  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  the  Bronx.  From  1980  to  1996,  he  treated  and  saved  more 
than  100  victims  of  snakebite.  During  that  time,  he  conducted  le- 
gions of  young  physicians  through  the  World  of  Reptiles  on  be- 
hind-the-scenes tours  and  developed  many  effective  antivenins  with 
the  Department's  consultation.  A  symposium  titled  "The  Manage- 
ment of  Envenomation  Emergencies,"  inspired  by  Dr.  Wetzel's 
work,  was  held  at  Jacobi  in  June. 

ST.  CATHERINES  WILDLIFE  SURVIVAL  CENTER 

Most  programs  on  the  island  were  favorably  reviewed  by  the  new 
Research  Committee  of  WCS  curatorial,  wildlife  health,  and  inter- 
national staff.  Found  particularly  valuable  to  the  conservation  of 
habitats  and  critically  endangered  species  were  the  free-ranging 
lemur  projects,  which  are  clearly  linked  to  the  prospect  of  reintro- 
duction  attempts  in  Madagascar.  These  and  all  the  island's  breed- 
ing and  research  projects  are  supported  by  the  St.  Catherines  and 
Edward  John  Noble  foundations.  WCS  Curator  of  Herpetology 
John  Behler  is  now  coordinator  for  the  island's  activities.  John 
Iaderosa  serves  as  curator,  and  Royce  Hayes  as  superintendent. 
In  developing  techniques  for  the  successful  reintroduction  of 
ruffed  lemurs,  for  instance,  WCS  staff 
has  worked  closely  with  the  Ruffed 
Lemur  Species  Survival  Plan  (SSP)  and 
the  Madagascar  Faunal  Interest  Group 
of  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium 
Association(AZA).  It  appears  now  that 
a  ruffed  lemur  restocking  project  has 
been  identified  for  the  Betampona  Nat- 
ural Reserve  in  Madagascar.  AZA's 
Prosimian  Taxon  Advisory  Group 
(TAG)  has  initiated  a  similar  project  for 
the  reintroduction  of  ring-tailed  lemurs 
as  the  beginning  of  a  larger  effort  to 
preserve  the  unique  environments  of 
southern  Madagascar.  Reintroduction 
prospects  are  also  good  for  the  Center's 
cranes,  hornbills,  psittacines,  Mala- 
gasy tortoises,  and  gopher  tortoises, 
while  the  Grevy's  zebras  and  lion- 
tailed  macaques,  though  still  impor- 
tant to  SSP  breeding,  are  not  now 
planned  for  reintroduction. 

Most  of  these  endangered  species 
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bred  during  the  year,  including  four 
Florida  sandhill  cranes,  rhree  paradise 
cranes,  three  wattled  cranes,  and  three 
lion-tailed  macaques.  Two  palm  cock- 
atoos hatched  in  June,  our  first  chicks 
of  this  species  in  eight  years;  ten  ring- 
tailed  lemurs  were  born  among  our 
three  free-ranging  groups;  and  ten  Nile 
lechwe  were  born  in  that  herd.  Our 
fledgling  lesser  kudu  herd,  with  one  of 
only  three  breeding  males  in  North 
America,  had  three  offspring;  and  all 
but  one  of  the  bontebok  females  were 
bred  by  a  formerly  belligerent  male 
quieted  by  haloperidol,  a  drug  origi- 
nally developed  for  human  use. 

The  Center's  staff  of  seven  produced 
ten  publications  this  year,  including 
papers  on  relocated  gopher  tortoises, 
free-ranging  primates,  the  future  of 
lion-tailed  macaques  in  captivity,  horn- 
bills,  blue-throated  macaws,  Jackson's 
hartebeest,  and  bontebok  husbandry. 


Free-ranging  ring-tailed  lemurs  are  one  of  many  endangered  species  at  the  "Wildlife  Survival  Center,  which  is  funded 
through  the  generosity  of  Frank  and  June  Larkin. 


AQUARIUM  FOR  WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 

Attendance  reached  several  peaks  during  the  centennial  year  of  the 
nation's  oldest  aquarium,  which  was  founded  in  1896,  just  one 
year  after  the  Society  itself.  The  new  Aquatheater  and  the  exhibi- 
tion "Fish  That  Go  Zap!,"  opened  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1995, 
drew  visitors  in  dramatic  numbers  throughout  July  and  August. 
Despite  the  harsh  winter,  attendance  was  within  5,000  of  the 
record  established  after  Sea  Cliffs  opened  in  1 994.  Total  Aquarium 
attendance  for  the  year  was  782,540. 

In  September,  the  Aquarium's  first  "Dinner  by  the  Sea"  honored 
well-known  advocate  of  environmental  protection  Evan  Davis.  Co- 
ordinated by  Aquarium  Marketing  and  Support  Committee  chair 
Craig  Taylor  and  dinner-committee  chair  Tazwell  Smith,  the  dinner 
raised  funds  for  the  Aquarium's  education  programs.  Another  ma- 
jor event  was  the  second  annual  celebration  of  dolphins  throughout 
the  month  of  June.  "Dolphin  Doo-Wop"  paid  tribute  to  the  1950s, 
the  decade  of  the  Aquarium's  new  opening  in  Brooklyn.  Musical 
entertainment  each  weekend,  decorative  staging,  and  trainers 
dressed  in  classic  '50s  shirts  all  contributed  to  a  fun-filled  month, 
and  the  highest  June  attendance  ever  at  the  Aquarium. 

Marine  mammals  were,  in  fact,  at  the  center  of  a  number  of 
changes  and  additions.  Work  began  on  a  new  enclosure  over  the 
Oceanic  Tank  to  provide  a  winter  home  for  the  three  male  Atlantic 
bottlenose  dolphins  on  breeding  loan  from  Sea  World  in  exchange 
for  our  three  females.  The  exchange  is  already  working;  Starky 
gave  birth  during  the  year  at  Sea  World  in  Florida.  Our  six  beluga 
whales  are  still  on  view  in  their  breeding  complex,  and  plans  are 


now  complete  for  the  installation  of  larger  viewing  windows  for 
the  public  in  one  of  the  pools.  The  three  orphaned  baby  walrus 
calves  that  arrived  at  Sea  Cliffs  from  Alaska  in  spring  1995  have 
now  grown  to  700  pounds  each. 

Visitors  were  delighted  as  well  by  a  squadron  of  cownose  rays, 
which  performed  their  gracefully  synchronized  underwater  flight  in 
the  Oceanic  Tank.  These  rays  can  have  "wingspans"  up  to  three  feet. 

The  Aquarium  has  been  successful  in  breeding  many  threatened 
species  of  Malagasy  cichilds  and  is  distributing  the  offspring  to  oth- 
er aquariums  across  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  It  is  hoped 
that  eventually  the  species  being  bred  can  be  returned  to  Madagas- 
car when  their  aquatic  habitats  are  restored.  This  project  is  being 
directed  by  Associate  Curator  for  Freshwater  Fishes  Paul  Loiselle, 
whose  travels  in  Madagascar  have  even  turned  up  cichlid  species 
previously  thought  extinct. 

The  mission  of  the  Society's  aquatic  research  arm,  the  Osborn 
Laboratories  of  Marine  Sciences  (OLMS),  has  been  recast  to  focus 
on  critically  affected  ocean  species  and  habitats.  The  new  Critical 
Ocean  Wildlife  Recovery  Initiative  (COWRI)  works  closely  with 
two  other  WCS  divisions — International  Conservation  and  the  Sci- 
ence Resource  Center — on  efforts  in  three  program  areas  based  at 
the  Aquarium  and  in  nature. 

In  basic  and  applied  research,  COWRI's  first  program  area,  the 
post  of  director  of  fishery  research  programs  was  created  during 
the  year,  with  funding  from  the  David  and  Lucile  Packard  Founda- 
tion, to  deal  with  problems  involving  the  serious  decline  of  many 
of  the  world's  fisheries,  and  a  number  of  appropriate  projects  will 
soon  be  launched.  Coral  ecosystems  around  the  world  are  another 
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Above:  Children  enjoy 
fishes  in  the  schooling 
tank  at  the  Aquarium's 
Discovery  Cove. 
Right:  /TT's  gift  to  the 
Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign 
helped  fund  Sea  Cliffs  at 
the  Aquarium  and 
African  Village  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  thanks  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  V. 
Araskog,  WCS  trustee 
and  advisor,  respectively. 
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subject  of  concern.  The  Coral  Culture  and  Research  Lab  has  been 
created  within  OLMS  to  explore  facets  of  coral  biology  where  con- 
trolled laboratory  conditions  are  required,  all  in  support  of  conser- 
vation studies  being  conducted  by  WCS  field  staff,  particularly  in 
Belize  and  Kenya.  The  third  research  focus  is  on  fragile  coastal 
habitats,  such  as  mangrove  forests  and  saltmarshes,  and  their  criti- 
cal importance  as  nurseries,  refuges,  and  generators  of  food  for  an 
incredible  array  of  ocean  species. 

In  (X)WRI's  second  program  area,  public  awareness  and  edu- 
cation, the  major  goals  are  to  build  a  strong  base  of  public  aware- 
ness about  the  importance  of  ocean  conservation  and  to  increase 
learning  about  aquatic  wildlife  and  habitats.  At  a  national  meeting 
of  aquarium  directors  held  in  June  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ameri- 


can Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA),  OLMS  Director  Paul 
Boyle  and  Aquarium  Director  Lou  Garibaldi  succeeded  in  launch- 
ing a  groundbreaking  collaboration  among  institutions  to  create 
and  plan  the  National  Ocean  Awareness  Campaign. 

Thirdly,  COWRI  hopes  to  shape  marine  conservation  policy, 
based  on  strong  scientific  data.  Toward  that  goal,  the  Aquarium 
and  WCS's  International  Program  have  taken  a  lead  role  in  form- 
ing the  Ocean  Wildlife  Campaign,  a  collaboration  with  six  other 
conservation  organizations:  the  National  Audubon  Society,  the 
National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conservation,  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Defense  Council,  the  New  England  Aquarium,  the  World- 
wide Fund  for  Nature,  and  the  Center  for  Marine  Conservation. 
Now  in  its  third  year,  the  Campaign  is  designed  to  conserve  and  re- 
store large  ocean  fishes  such  as  bluefin  tuna,  sharks,  swordfish,  and 
marlin.  As  part  of  the  collaborative,  the  Aquarium  hosted  a  World 
Oceans  Day  in  June  in  which  visitors  were  provided  information 
about  critical  fishery  issues,  and  interpretive  entertainers  trans- 
formed aquatic  images  into  ocean  conservation  messages. 

CENTRAL  PARK  WILDLIFE  CENTER 

Exactly  755,  972  people  visited  the  Center  during  the  year, 
many  of  whom  experienced  subtle  changes  and  improvements 
in  the  facility  and  its  wildlife  populations.  Black-necked  swans 
were  introduced  to  the  snow  monkeys'  watery,  temperate 
habitat;  and  common  tree  shrews,  mouse-birds,  and  Rodrigues 
fruit  bats  were  added  in  the  Tropical  Zone.  Both  gentoo  and 
chinstrap  penguins  were  hatched  in  the  Edge  of  the  Ice  Pack, 
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for  a  total  of  ten  gentoos  and  two  chinstraps  since  1988,  an 
important  contribution  to  the  science  of  penguin  management. 

Standing's  day  geckos  were  also  hatched,  as  were  several  ex- 
tinct-in-nature  Wyoming  toads.  The  Center  participated  in  a  col- 
laboration with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  six  other 
zoos,  including  WCS's  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center,  to  breed  the 
latter  species  and  reintroduce  it  in  its  natural  habitat.  Collection 
Manager  Bruce  Foster  superv  ised  return  of  the  tadpoles  to  the 
U.S.F.W.S.  for  release  in  the  wild  during  summer  1996. 

Animal  Curator  Peter  Brazaitis  continued  his  long  association 
with  the  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  as  its  principal  forensic  specialist.  He  conducted  research  in 
the  identification  of  reptile  hides  and  products  with  support  from 
the  USFScWS  and  WCS  patrons  Susan  and  David  Tripp,  and 
shared  his  knowledge  with  agency  biologists  in  a  training  course 
held  at  the  Center's  Zoo  School.  Director  Dan  Wharton's  work  in 
the  science  of  small  population  management  and  zoo  breeding 
methodologies  included  leadership  in  several  programs  of  the 
American  Association  of  Zoos  and  Aquariums:  as  chair  of  the  go- 
rilla and  snow  leopard  Species  Survival  Plans;  chair  of  the  Popula- 
tion Management  Plan  subcommittee  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Management  Committee;  and  working  member  of  the  Small  Pop- 
ulation Management  Group. 

The  Center's  Wildlife  Gallery  held  a  full  and  distinguished  series 
of  exhibitions,  curated  by  Administrator  Denise  McClean.  Already 
underway  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  and  running  to  Septem- 
ber 4  was  "Saving  Wildlife:  The  First  100  Years,"  a  celebration  of  the 
Society's  Centennial.  The  works  of  Carl  Rungius,  Helen  Tee-Van, 
Bruce  Horsfall,  and  other  artists  associated  with  the  Society  since 
1895  were  featured  in  "The  Society  and  Great 
Wildlife  Artists,"  which  ran  from  October  7  to  Febru- 
ary 29,  1996.  Then  came  "Birds  of  China,"  the  ex- 
quisite contemporary  watercolors  of  J.  Fenwick  Lans- 
downe,  from  March  16  to  June  2,  and  the  year 
closed,  beginning  on  June  8,  with  watercolors  of 
African  wildlife  done  in  the  field  by  Deborah  Ross, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  Society's  leading  artistic  in- 
terpreters of  animal  life  over  the  past  dozen  years. 

QUEENS  WILDLIFE  CENTER 

Finally  freed  from  the  construction  barriers  around 
its  perimeter,  the  Queens  Wildlife  Center  continued 
to  experience  an  attendance  rise,  to  185,132  visitors. 
Unobstructed,  the  Center  became  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  Flushing  Meadows  Corona  Park 
community,  celebrated  as  such  on  the  now  tradition- 
al Groundhog  Day  sighting  attended  by  Queens 
Borough  President  Claire  Schulman  and  Commis- 
sioner of  Parks  and  Recreation  Henry  Stern. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  South  American 
spectacled  bears  that  had  arrived  in  the  previous 


year.  Starting  in  October,  in  a  project  funded  by  the  Freed  Founda- 
tion, volunteers  from  local  colleges,  high  schcx)ls,  and  staff  recorded 
on  palm-sized  computers  the  habits  and  behaviors  of  the  two  bears 
as  they  used  their  environment.  The  goal  is  to  provide  as  much  vari- 
ety for  the  animals  as  possible  in  opportunities  for  digging,  feeding, 
climbing,  playing,  and  even  sleeping  and  hiding. 

There  was  also  an  increased  response  to  the  internship  pro- 
gram, active  primarily  in  the  summer  with  some  12  to  15  young 
people  from  local  colleges  and  high  schools.  Two  veterinary  techni- 
cian students  from  LaGuardia  College  fulfilled  academic  require- 
ments at  the  Center.  Students  from  John  Bowne  Agriculture  High 
School  were  supported  by  New  York  State's  Training  Opportuni- 
ties Program  (TOP)  for  rotating  positions  in  education,  horticul- 
ture, and  animal  management.  Experience  with  animals  at  the 
Center  has  helped  some  previous  interns  to  qualify  for  admission 
to  veterinary  programs. 

A  new  attraction  was  being  prepared  for  the  marsh  area  near 
the  Center's  entrance,  where  three  American  alligators  were  to  be 
introduced  during  the  summer.  Depending  on  our  success  with 
them,  the  alligators  may  be  invited  back  next  summer. 

PROSPECT  PARK  WILDLIFE  CENTER 

In  its  second  full  year  of  operation,  213,290  people  visited  the 
Brooklyn  facility.  Plans  were  underway  to  make  the  outdoor 
aviary  a  home  for  African  birds — demoiselles  cranes,  red-crested 
touracos,  glossy  starlings,  and  other  species,  but  most  of  the  year's 
events,  like  the  Center  itself,  were  educational  in  nature. 

The  Center  was,  however,  engaged  in  a  number  of  important 
projects  within  and  outside  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society.  Don- 


Praine  dogs  dig  their  burrows  along  the  Discover^'  Trail  at  the  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center. 
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na  Fernandes,  from  the  Franklin  Park  and  Stone  zoos  in  Boston,  be- 
gan her  tenure  as  associate  curator  of  animals  and  served  also  as  in- 
terim curator  of  education.  She  is  science  correspondent  for  the  Na- 
tional Public  Radio  program  "Living  on  Earth,"  on  which  she  ap- 
peared several  times  during  the  year,  and  is  surveying  dragonflies, 
damselflies,  and  butterflies  for  the  WCS  conservation  project  being 
directed  by  Science  Resource  Center  Director  Fred  Koontz  in  the 
Great  Swamp  of  Putnam  and  Dutchess  counties. 

Lewis  Greene,  the  Center's  director,  continues  to  help  with  a 
breeding  program  for  Baird's  tapirs  in  Panama  and  hopes  to  do  the 
same  in  the  U.S.  through  the  Tapir  Taxon  Advisory  Group  (TAG), 
on  which  he  serves,  under  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Asso- 
ciation (AZA).  Keeper  Marion  Glick-Bauer  is  currently  conducting 
a  survey  around  the  country  on  husbandry  in  meerkats,  one  of  the 
Center's  most  popular  animals. 

EXHIBITION  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

After  many  years  of  planning,  construction  of  the  Congo  Gorilla 
Forest  began  in  October  1995.  At  the  public  groundbreaking 
that  month  the  project  was  officially  launched  with  more  than 

Two  40-foot-tall  honey  locust  trees  were  transplanted  to  the  Congo  Gorilla  Forest, 
which  is  now  under  construction  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 


two-thirds  of  the  funding  in  place  from  the  Mayor's  Office,  the 
New  York  City  Council,  the  Bronx  Borough  President,  and 
many  private  donors.  Thousands  of  rarely  seen,  winter-hardy 
plants  are  being  raised  to  create  an  analogous  Afrotropical  land- 
scape. Two  40-foot-tall  honey  locust  trees  (weighing  ten  tons 
apiece)  have  already  been  transplanted  out  of  the  way  of  con- 
struction and  into  the  new  gorilla  habitat,  along  with  a  magnifi- 
cent 30-foot-tall  wisteria  vine. 

The  Society's  largest  and  most  ambitious  exhibition  complex 
to  date,  the  6.5-acre  Congo  Gorilla  Forest  will  provide  a  breeding 
sanctuary  for  rare  and  endangered  African  forest  species.  The  an- 
imals' living  habitats  will  surround  on-site  classrooms  and  a 
teacher  training  center  at  the  heart  of  the  complex.  General  visi- 
tors will  experience  the  animals  and  the  forest  through  closeup 
views,  interpretive  graphics,  interactive  exhibits,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity, ultimately,  to  support  WCS  conservation  efforts  in  equa- 
torial Africa.  Audience  research,  through  focus  groups  and  sur- 
veys, and  part  of  the  design  is  being  funded  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

During  spring  1996,  on  Astor  Court's  great  lawn,  the  exhibi- 
tion and  horticulture  staffs  created  the  Butterfly  Zone,  a  woodland 
glade  and  wildflower  meadow  butterfly  habitat  within  a  gigantic 
170-foot-long  replica  of  a  tobacco  hornworm  caterpillar.  Some 
3,000  plants  of  75  species  were  used  inside  and  out.  From  the  inte- 
rior garden,  with  its  1,000  butterflies  of  40  species,  visitors  exit 
through  a  colorful  gift  shop  into  "Be  a  Monarch  for  a  Minute,"an 
educational  maze  describing  threats  during  the  butterfly  life  cycle 
from  egg  through  caterpillar  and  adulthood. 

Another  monumental  vaulted  structure,  the  soaring  six-story 
aviary  for  the  Russell  B.  Aitken  Sea  Bird  Colony,  was  well  under- 
way on  the  site  of  the  original  1 899  aviary,  destroyed  during  a  win- 
ter storm  in  early  1995.  The  innovative  new  design  provides  nearly 
50  percent  more  space  for  bird  flight  and  for  visitors  to  explore  the 
coastal  habitat. 

During  the  historic  summer  drought,  tempestuous  fall,  and 
record-breaking  winter  blizzards,  the  Zoo  lost  about  50  trees, 
many  of  them  dating  from  around  1 900.  However,  new  plantings 
more  than  kept  pace,  with  over  1,300  shrubs  and  230  new  trees, 
mostly  native  to  New  York  and  including  varieties  of  American 
elm  resistant  to  Dutch  elm  disease.  Over  the  past  three  years,  with 
the  focus  on  renewing  the  native  forest,  improving  exhibits,  and  re- 
plenishing screen  planting  around  the  perimeter  of  the  Zoo,  the 
number  of  kinds  of  plants  in  the  Zoo  has  increased  threefold. 

In  Kenya,  construction  is  expected  to  start  on  the  Nairobi  Safari 
Walk  in  Nairobi  National  Park  by  1997.  The  Kenya  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice has  now  selected  renowned  Nairobi  architectural  and  land- 
scape firms  from  over  50  Kenyan  applicants  to  earn-  out  the  WCS 
designs.  This  super  nature  center,  to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  well- 
known  animal  orphanage,  will  take  visitors  to  the  treetop  level  of 
leopards,  into  waterhole  blinds  to  view  savanna  wildlife,  and  into  a 
children's  corner  to  meet  smaller  animals  up  close. 
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WILDLIFE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 

From  the  Wildlife  Health  Center  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  veterinary 
staff  ministered  to  more  than  10,000  animals  of  1,000  species  at 
WCS's  five  New  York  facilities  and  the  St.  Catherines  Wildlife  Sur- 
vival Center  in  Georgia.  Through  its  Clinical  Medicine,  Pathology, 
Nutrition,  and  International  Field  Veterinary  programs,  the  depart- 
ment also  helped  conduct  and  promote  medical  and  conservation 
research  across  the  country  and  around  the  world. 

After  years  of  dedication,  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas  stepped 
down  as  trustee  chairman  of  the  Wildlife  Health  and  Sciences 
Committee  and  was  succeeded  in  the  post  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Unter- 
berg.  Mrs.  Thomas  was  crucial  to  the  creation  of  the  Wildlife 
Health  Center  and  to  its  early  evolution  as  a  clinical,  research,  and 
teaching  hospital.  This  year  she  made  possible  a  major  gift  for  the 
nutrition,  Aquarium,  and  other  programs.  Mrs.  Unterberg  will 
help  guide  a  much  expanded  program  directed  by  Chief  Veterinari- 
an Dr.  Robert  A.  Cook. 

Clinical  Medicine 

The  Bronx  Zoo's  five  young  lowland  gorillas  were  the  focus  of  in- 
tense scrutiny  as  they  were  introduced  to  the  public  at  the  Great 
Apes  House,  first  in  the  company  of  human  caretakers,  in  summer 
1995,  and  this  year  as  part  of  a  gorilla  troop  led  by  their  father,  the 
silverback  Timmy.  All  have  fared  well  under  Dr.  Cook,  Senior  Vet- 
erinarian Bonnie  Raphael,  and  staff. 

Clinical  studies  during  the  year  included  an  ultrasound  evalua- 
tion of  an  Indian  rhino's  reproductive  tract  by  Dr.  Raphael  with 
Assistant  Veterinarian  Dr.  Mark  Stetter  and  consulting  ultrasonog- 
rapher  Dr.  Thomas  Hildebrand,  and  tests  of  medetomidine,  a  safer 
and  more  effective  anesthetic  for  deer  species,  conducted  by  Dr. 


Above:  Five  gorilla 
youngsters  get  checkups 
from  Senior  Vet  Dr. 
Bonnie  Raphael,  aided 
by  Assistant  Supervisor 
Joseph  Mahoney. 
Left:  Ann  Unterberg, 
new  head  of  the  Wildlife 
Health  and  Sciences 
Committee,  and  her 
husband  Thomas  are 
major  donors  to  the 
Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign. 


Linn  Klein,  a  consulting  large  animal  anesthesiologist  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Depo  leupron,  donated  by  TAP  pharma- 
ceuticals, was  tested  on  a  variety  of  mammals  as  a  method  of  allevi- 
ating overzealous  male  breeding  behavior.  Working  with  the  De- 
partment of  Herpetology,  multi-year  projects  were  initiated  to  de- 
termine the  health  status  of  threatened  turtles  and  tortoises  in  the 
wild.  A  study  to  develop  new  and  safer  methods  of  anesthetizing 
amphibians  was  begun  by  Dr.  Stetter. 

Senior  Veterinarian  Dr.  Paul  Calle  led  the  Aquarium  team,  in- 
cluding Laboratory  Manager  Kate  McClave,  through  months  of 
treatment  to  cure  Jeri,  a  bottlenose  dolphin,  of  a  life-threatening 
fungal  pneumonia.  Also  cured  were  the  walrus  Ayvec,  whose  in- 
fected tusks  were  removed  by  Drs.  Calle  and  Cook,  with  the  help 
of  Dr.  Klein  and  consultant  Dr.  Jim  Grillo,  and  a  sea  otter  critically 
ill  with  a  hemorrhage  in  the  chest  cavity.  Despite  heroic  efforts  that 
included  an  intravenous  line  and  multiple  plasma  transfusions,  a 
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two-year-old  beluga  whale  succumbed  to  severe  intestinal  prob- 
lems. Responding  to  FDA  regulations,  the  department  also  became 
more  involved  in  the  care  of  the  Aquarium's  fish  population. 

At  the  City  Wildlife  Centers,  under  the  guidance  of  staff  veteri- 
narians Calle  and  Stetter,  care  was  administered  by  veterinary  tech- 
nicians Berni  Leahy  at  Central  Park,  Kimm  Koocher  at  Queens, 
and  Veronica  Greco  at  Prospect  Park,  with  the  Wildlife  Health 
Center  in  the  Bronx  providing  oversight  and  use  of  modern  tech- 
niques and  equipment  when  needed.  Olympus  America,  Inc.  and 
Ethicon  Endosurgery,  Inc.  continued  to  work  with  Dr.  Cook  on 
minimally  invasive  surgery  for  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and 
mammals,  SDI  Inc.  provided  Pulse  Oximetry  monitoring  capabili- 
ty, and  Henry  Schein  Inc.  gave  the  clinical  program  a  dental  station 
to  upgrade  restorative  and  endodontic  procedures. 

Pathology 

As  one  of  only  five  full-time  zoo  pathologists  in  the  country, 
Dr.Tracey  McNamara  leads  an  effort  to  increase  training  in  this 
area,  which  is  so  crucial  to  the  diagnosis  and  prevention  of  disease 
in  precarious  zoo  populations  of  endangered  animals.  She  current- 
ly heads  the  Zoo  Pathology  Consortium  formed  three  years  ago  by 
the  five  zoos — the  Bronx,  National,  Brookfield,  Philadelphia,  and 
San  Diego — and  has  taken  on  the  task  of  gathering  glass  slides  and 
other  materials  from  existing  sources  for  use  in  training  modules 
for  this  critically  important  and  often  neglected  field. 

One  source  is  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  which 
has  been  archiving  glass  slides  of  exotic  animals  for  40  years  that 
are  already  the  basis  for  regular  meetings  at  the  Society's  Wildlife 
Health  Center.  Another  source  is  the  Charles  Louis  Davis, 
D.V.M.  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Veterinary  and 
Comparative  Pathology.  Dr.  McNamara  has  also  called  on  indi- 
vidual researchers  to  supply  glass  slides.  The  goal  is  to  compile  a 
large  collection  of  slides  for  teaching  purposes  that  would  also  be 
available  on  interlibrary  loan  through  a  new  Registry  of  Compar- 
ative Pathology.  Similar  efforts  are  being  made  with  kodachrome 
slide  carousels,  literature  databases,  computerized  pathology 


records,  and  CD-ROM  teaching  materials.  Dr.  Michael  Linn, 
second-year  pathology  resident,  is  helping  create  these  programs. 

Dr.  McNamara's  lecture  for  the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of 
Pathology  on  reptile  and  amphibian  pathology  was  videotaped  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Davis  Foundation  and  will  be  distributed  to 
every  veterinary  college  in  the  world  within  the  next  three  years. 

Nutrition 

Under  Department  Head  Dr.  Ellen  Dierenfeld  and  Laboratory  Su- 
pervisor Marianne  Fitzpatrick,  the  Nutrition  Department 
processed  1712  plasma  and  tissue  samples  during  the  year  for  vita- 
min and  mineral  content.  Some  580  of  those  applied  to  samples 
collected  at  WCS  facilities:  the  Bronx  Zoo,  Aquarium,  Central 
Park  and  Queens  Wildlife  Centers,  and  the  St.  Catherines  Wildlife 
Survival  Center.  The  laboratory  also  worked  closely  with  WCS 
field  projects,  analyzing  fruit  minerals  for  Tim  O'Brien  and  Mar- 
garet Kinnaird  in  Sulawesi,  golden  monkey  foods  for  Bill  Bleisch  in 
China  (with  R.C.  Kirkpatrick  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis),  foods  for  howler  monkeys  in  Belize  with  Scott  Silver  at 
Fordham  University,  and  several  projects  with  Field  Veterinarian 
William  Karesh.  Assays  were  also  conducted  for  26  other  zoos  and 
wildlife  organizations,  from  the  Peregrine  Fund  to  the  Dallas  Zoo. 
Seventeen  volunteers  from  our  own  Friends  of  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion and  several  universities  assisted  on  many  of  these  projects. 
Major  funding  for  the  program  was  provided  by  The  Perkin  Fund. 

Two  new  long-term  projects  were  initiated,  one  with  funding 
from  the  International  Rhino  Foundation  to  establish  baseline  in- 
formation about  the  nutritional  status  of  the  five  remaining  rhino 
species,  all  of  which  are  severely  endangered,  in  part  by  determin- 
ing the  suitability  of  the  horse  as  a  comparative  model.  The  second 
project,  in  collaboration  with  WCS  primatologists  Colleen  Mc- 
Cann  and  Robert  Lessnau,  is  investigating  the  nutrient  composi- 
tion of  foods  selected  by  free-ranging  primates  on  St.  Catherines  Is- 
land. A  new  computer  software  program  developed  through  an  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services  grant  will  be  released  later  this  year  for 
the  global  evaluation  and  management  of  zoo  animal  nutrition. 

Field  Veterinary  Program 

Dr.  William  Karesh  directed  36  projects  during  the  year  concerning 
wildlife  health,  genetics,  and  ecological  use  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe, 
South  America,  and  the  United  States.  Major  funding  came  from 
the  Schiff  Family,  Dr.  Judith  Sulzberger,  Mrs.  Thomas  Unterberg, 
Caroline  Sidnam,  and  Pamela  and  Renke  Thye.  An  endowment 
was  begun  this  year  to  provide  long-term  support. 

Health  monitoring  for  coastal  wildlife  populations  in  Patagonia, 
including  penguins,  other  seabirds,  and  marine  mammals,  was  ex- 
panded to  cover  1,500  miles  of  coast,  stretching  from  Peninsula 

Through  Peter  and  David  Schiff,  The  Schiff  Family  gifts  to  the  Wildlife 
Crisis  Campaign  established  the  Distinguished  Scientist  in  Pathology  and 
helped  fund  the  Field  Veterinary  Program. 
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Valdez  south  through  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Dr.  Karcsh  worked  with 
Dr.  Cook,  Claudio  Campagna,  and  others  on  South  American  sea 
lions.  Magellanic  penguins,  guanacos,  pampas  Jeer,  and  other  ani- 
mals. In  the  Amazon  Basin,  Drs.  Karesh  and  Stetter  conducted  si- 
multaneous studies  in  Bolivia  and  Brazil  resulting  in  the  first  health 
status  assessments  of  wild  peccaries. 

Working  with  Russian  scientists,  Drs.  Karesh  and  Calle  evaluat- 
ed the  last  remaining  populations  of  spur-thighed  tortoises  along 
the  Black  Sea  coast  and  consulted  on  marine  mammals.  In  Zaire, 
new  radio-tracking  devices  were  inserted  into  the  horns  of  five  of 
the  30  remaining  northern  white  rhinos  there  in  order  to  improve 
anti-poaching  activities. 

Training  courses  were  conducted  for  local  wildlife  veterinarians 
in  Borneo  by  Drs.  Karesh  and  Raphael,  who  also  helped  govern- 
ment officials  with  health  evaluations  of  sun  bears.  Other  projects 
in  Asia  included  genetic  and  health  surveys  in  Malaysia  and  In- 
donesia on  orangutans,  which  are  under  increasing  pressure  from 
human  activities. 

SCIENCE  RESOURCE  CENTER 

Several  WCS  field  projects  were  given  crucial  technical  and  scientif- 
ic aid  by  Center  staff.  Melissa  Connor,  our  new  geographical  infor- 
mation systems  analyst,  created  and  analyzed  detailed  maps  by 
computer  to  help  determine  the  extent  of  remaining  tiger  habitat  in 
Asia  and  to  understand  coastal  wildlife  resources  in  Patagonia.  Di- 
rector Fred  Koontz  and  Ornithology  Research  Associate  Susan  El- 
bin,  funded  by  the  National  Park  Service,  studied  bird  responses  to 
restored  grasslands  in  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area  in  New 
York  City.  In  New  York's  Putnam  and  Dutchess  counties,  Dr. 
Koontz  worked  with  Bill  Weber  and  Michael  Klemens  to  coordi- 
nate ecological  monitoring  in  the  Great  Swamp.  Dr.  Koontz  also 
helped  Claudio  Campagna  in  Argentina  follow  the  movements  of 
southern  sea  lions  with  satellite  transmissions. 

George  Amato,  head  of  the  Center's  Conservation  Genetics 
Program,  collaborated  with  WCS  scientists  on  several  projects. 
Working  with  Ullas  Karanth  in  India,  he  used  molecular  markers 
to  monitor  Indian  tiger  populations.  Amato  began  a  similar  project 
devoted  to  lynx  and  bobcat  populations  in  North  America,  here 
assisted  by  Salisa  Rabinowitz.  For  Jefferson  Hall  and  his  field  stud- 
ies in  Zaire,  a  genetic  survey  of  Grauer's  gorillas  was  completed. 
The  evolutionary  relationships  of  four  endangered  Madagascar 
tortoises  were  determined  for  Herpetology  Curator  John  Behler. 
And  a  genetic  analysis  of  babirusa  living  in  North  American  zoos 
was  conducted  with  Mammals  Collections  Manager  Penny  Kalk. 

The  Center's  Academic  Outreach  and  Education  Program  in- 
volved several  collaborations.  Dr.  John  Gatesy  of  the  University  of 
Arizona  completed  a  four-year  project  with  George  Amato  and 
George  Schaller  on  the  evolutionary  relationships  of  Asian  an- 
telopes. Dr.  James  Gibbs  of  Yale  University  focused  on  turtle  genet- 
ics and  presented  a  workshop  on  statistical  methods  for  monitoring 
wildlife  populations.  Scott  Silver  and  Linde  Ostro,  both  involved  in 


Conservation  Biologist  George  Amato  has  found  genetic  markers  to  monitor  several 
wildlife  populations,  including  black  rhinos  in  Africa. 

the  WCS  1 992-94  translocation  of  black  howler  monkeys  in  Belize, 
conducted  a  census  of  the  animals  that  concluded  they  were  doing 
well  in  their  new  Cockscomb  Basin  home.  Participation  in  Colum- 
bia University's  Center  for  Environmental  Research  and  Conserva- 
tion and  the  New  York  Consortium  on  Evolutionary  Primatology 
involved  workshops  conducted  by  Drs.  Koontz  and  Amato  on  con- 
servation genetics,  ecological  analysis,  and  zoo  biology.  Susan  Elbin 
coordinated  the  Bronx  Zoo  Keeper  Training  Program,  completed 
by  32  staff  members,  and  organized  a  continuing  education  pro- 
gram about  the  Internet  for  25  keepers  and  animal  supervisors. 

Wildlife  Information  Services,  led  by  Steve  Johnson,  acquired 
new  software  for  searching  and  tracking  scientific  books  and  maga- 
zines and  installed  an  Internet  access  computer  for  the  library  read- 
ing room.  The  Center's  own  Worldwide  Web  site,  developed  with 
funding  from  the  Vincent  Astor  Foundation  and  Mrs.  George  K. 
Moss,  was  established  at  http://www.wcs.org.  Johnson  also  worked 
with  Dr.  Koontz  and  a  team  led  by  Comptroller  John  Hoare,  Assis- 
tant Comptroller  Mike  Mariconda,  and  Assistant  Director  Rowan 
Murphy  to  begin  assembling  a  Society-wide  computer  network. 

Wildlife  Collection  Sen-ices,  under  Registrar  Nilda  Ferrer,  now 
manages  more  than  25,000  individual  animal  records  while  over- 
seeing animal  shipments  and  obtaining  wildlife  permits  for  the 
WCS  zoos  and  aquarium. 
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EDUCATION 


"Though  we  are 
from  different  places, 
we  share  a  common 
wish.  That  is  to 
protect  animals. " 

ZHANG  LEI 

WUHUA   SCHOOL,   KUNMING,  CHINA 


Olive  baboons  (above)  are  among  the  animals  that 
will  be  part  of  the  close-up  learning  experience  for 
visitors,  such  as  this  Kenya  Wildlife  Clubs  nature 
trail  group(ri$\i),  to  the  planned  Nairobi  Safari 
Walk  in  Kenya,  which  was  designed  by  WCS. 


educating  the 

Through  its  programs  at  the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  Aquarium,  and  the  wildlife  cen- 
ters in  Central  Park,  Queens,  and  Prospect  Park,  WCS  is  the  primary  source 
for  environmental  education  in  New  York  City,  reaching  more  than  2.3  mil- 
lion schoolchildren  each  year.  Conservation  curriculums  developed  by  WCS 
with  strong  teacher  training  components  are  used  in  48  states  and  several 
countries  abroad,  helping  to  spearhead  the  revival  of  natural  science  teaching. 

BRONX  ZOO  EDUCATION 

International  Programs 

In  March  1996,  Annette  Berkovits,  WCS  vice  president  for  education,  trav- 
eled to  Beijing  at  the  invitation  of  Wang  Wenzhan,  who  as  director  of  the  ba- 
sic education  department  of  China's  state  education  commission  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  education  of  more  than  220  million  children.  Berkovits  and  Wang 
discussed  expanding  cooperation  between  WCS  and  China  beyond  Yunnan 
into  three  other  provinces,  including  Sichuan,  home  of  most  of  China's  sur- 
viving giant  pandas,  where  WCS  teacher-training  and  curriculums  will  be  in- 
troduced in  summer  1997.  WCS  is  the  first  foreign  conservation  organization 
to  work  inside  the  Chinese  school  system. 

The  existing  program  in  Yunnan  reached  2,493  new  students,  bringing 
the  three-year  total  to  more  than  7,800  Chinese  students  using  WCS  curricu- 
lums. Students  at  one  elementary  school  in  Kunming  now  correspond  with 
students  at  P.S.  205,  across  the  street  from  the  Bronx  Zoo,  about  their  mutual 
use  of  Pablo  Python  Looks  at  Animals.  During  the  year  they  exchanged  pho- 
tos and  letters  in  which  they  shared  their  feelings  about  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion. Zhang  Lei  from  Wuhua  School  in  Kunming  wrote  his  pen  pal  in  the 
Bronx:  "Though  we  are  from  different  places,  we  share  a  common  wish. 
That  is  to  protect  animals." 

Meetings  also  occurred  in  Kenya,  where  Ms.  Berkovits  and  Curator  of  Ed- 
ucation James  Breheny  were  invited  by  the  Kenya  Wildlife  Service  to  consult 
on  educational  programs  and  animal  facilities  for  the  planned  Nairobi  Safari 
Walk,  which  is  being  designed  by  WCS  to  replace  the  Nairobi  Animal  Or- 
phanage, an  outdated  zoo  on  the  border  of  Nairobi  National  Park.  When 
completed,  the  Safari  Walk  will  serve  more  Kenyans  annually  than  visit  all 
the  country's  national  parks  combined. 

In  Poland,  the  New  York-based  Kosciuszko  Foundation  sponsored  the 
Bronx  Zoo's  energy  curriculum,  Voyage  from  the  Sun,  as  a  vehicle  to  teach 
English  to  Polish  students  at  a  UNESCO  summer  camp. 

National  Programs 

New  teachers  were  added  throughout  the  country  for  all  four  Bronx  Zoo  na- 
tional wildlife  curriculums  during  the  year:  Pablo  Python  Looks  at  Animals 
(K-3);  Habitat  Ecology  Learning  Program,  or  HELP  (4-6);  Voyage  from  the 
Sun  (4-9);  and  for  Project  WIZE  (7-12).  These  national  programs  thus 
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next  generation 


reached  about  50,000  new  students,  bringing  the  total  to  well  over 
a  million  since  W1ZE  first  emerged  in  1985.  Major  support  for  na- 
tional dissemination  came  from  the  Samuel  and  May  Rudin  Foun- 
dation, which  funded  informational  materials  on  all  the  programs. 

Habitat  Ecology  Learning  Program  went  through  its  first  year 
of  full-scale  dissemination,  beginning  with  a  workshop  hosted  by 
Chicago's  Brookfield  Zoo  in  August  1 995  and  ending  with  anoth- 
er at  Miami  Central  High  School  in  June  1996.  An  intensive  HELP 
training  program  for  New  York  City  teachers  was  launched  in 
summer  1996  with  major  support  from  the  Tiger  Foundation. 

Real  tigers,  which  are  severely  endangered  in  nature,  were  the 
subject  of  a  new  program  introduced  to  teachers  in  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  When  these  materials,  currently  in  development,  are  pub- 
lished in  1997,  they  will  be  used  in  the  U.S.  and  Asia  to  reach  chil- 
dren where  environmental  education  is  critical  to  tiger  survival. 


Kids  set  up  their  tents  near 
the  Sea  Lion  Pool  frightj 
and  Instructor  Stan  Boots 
works  with  participants  (below,) 
in  one  of  the  Bronx  Zoo's 
"Overnight  Safaris. " 


Zoo-Based  Programs 

Multi-session  school  programs  drew  29,885  students  to  the 
Bronx  Zoo  from  the  metropolitan  area,  an  increase  of  15  percent 
over  1995.  Another  11,320  people  participated  in  general  audi- 
ence programs,  highlighted  by  the  Zoo's  second  series  of  annual 
"Overnight  Safaris"  for  families,  which  were  filled  to  capacity. 
Many  families  came  back  for  the  second  year  and  a  new  roster  of 
activities  that  included  "Animal  Jeopardy"  and  "Dr.  Zoo's 
Workshop."  Other  popular  adult  and  family  programs  included 
"Gorillas:  Going,  Going...?,"  a  talk  on  the  status  of  gorillas  in  the 
wild  by  WCS  assistant  director  for  Africa  Hilary  Simons  Mor- 
land,  and  "Breakfast  with  Butterflies,"  highlighting  the  Zoo's 
new  Butterfly  Zone.  For  "Teddy  Bear's  Picnic,"  62  four-  through 
six-year-olds  brought  their  own  teddy  bears  to  the  Zoo  to  "intro- 
duce" them  to  our  live  grizzly  and  polar  bears.  Children  and  their 
teddies  marched  from  AfricaLab  to  the  Big  Bear  ex- 
hibit overlook  to  learn  "bearly  believable"  bear  facts 
and  to  eat  honey  treats. 

A  16-year  tradition  of  winning  National  Science  Foun- 
dation (NSF)  grants  continued  with  support  for  an  ex- 
citing new  program  called  "WIZE  Science  Adventure." 
Based  on  the  Zoo's  award-winning  school  curriculum, 
Wildlife  Inquiry  Through  Zoo  Education,  the  program 
provided  four  weeks  of  summer  activities  at  the  Zoo  for 
30  seventh-graders  from  underserved  schools  in  the 
Bronx  and  Manhattan.  Starting  in  JungleLab  and 
AfricaLab,  the  students  learned  how  to  use  binoculars, 
cameras,  field  guides,  video  recorders,  telethermometers, 
and  other  field  biology  tools  as  they  took  nature  walks 
through  the  Zoo.  They  examined  the 
structure  of  feathers,  compared  the 
teeth  of  mammals  and  reptiles,  and 
recorded  their  observations  of  gelada 
baboon  behavior.  A  highlight  for  many 
was  a  trip  to  Coney  Island  for  a  be- 
hind-the-scenes tour  of  the  Aquarium. 
Their  participation  will  continue  in  the 
1 996-9"7  school  year.  Each  student  will 
be  paired  with  a  mentor  from  the  Zoo's 
staff  who  will  provide  support  for  sci- 
ence fair  activities  and  career  counsel- 
ing. The  students  will  return  to  the  Zoo 
during  the  academic  year  to  observe 
scientists  at  work  and  for  a  career  day 
and  other  special  events.  Parents  of  the 
students  have  been  especially  support- 
ive of  the  program. 

Bronx  Zoo  education  dramatically 
inspired  many  teachers  and  students, 
including  three  classes  from  Eric  S. 
Smith  Middle  School  in  Ramsev, 
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New  Jersey,  that  came  to  the  Zoo  in  May 
for  a  program  called  "Wildlife  and  Peo- 
ple." After  their  visit,  the  students  sold  T- 
shirts  and  donated  the  $250  they  earned 
to  the  Zoo's  Education  Department  so 
that  other  students  might  have  the  same 
valuable  experience. 

While  743  teachers  across  the  country 
received  training  in  Bronx  Zoo  curricu- 
lums,  another  481  were  trained  at  the  Zoo 
itself.  Much  of  this  work  was  supported  by 
the  Charles  Zarkin  Memorial  Foundation 
and  the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation.  A 
new  workshop  series,  "Spring  into  Sci- 
ence," brought  37  elementary  schoolteachers  to  the  Zoo  on  six 
consecutive  winter  Saturdays  (one  of  them  in  the  middle  of  a  bliz- 
zard) to  learn  how  social  studies,  mathematics,  language  arts,  and 
other  disciplines  can  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  science  and  ani- 
mal observation.  Seven  summer  workshops  were  conducted  for 
241  teachers  from  around  the  U.S.  Dawn  Marie  Cox,  a  teacher 
from  John  F.  Kennedy  Middle  School  in  Rockledge,  Florida, 
wrote,  "I  will  definitely  recommend  this  program  because  too  of- 
ten teachers  do  not  know  zoos  can  be  learning  environments.  This 
program  shows  teachers  how,  what,  and  why  learning  should  take 
place  at  the  zoo." 

In  the  area  of  public  instruction,  the  Department's  300  volun- 
teer docents,  the  Friends  of  Wildlife  Conservation,  conducted  guid- 


Above:  Vice  President  for  Education  Annette 
Berkovits  visited  a  middle  school  in  Kunming, 
China,  to  observe  a  Wildlife  Inquiry  through 
Zoo  Education  (WIZE)  class. 
Left:  Students  in  Poland  learned  English 
at  a  UNESCO  camp  using  the  "Energy 
Pyramid  "  created  for  the  WCS  program 
Voyage  from  the  Sun. 

Below:  The  neu  7y  published  Habitat  Ecology- 
Learning  Program  (HELP),  for  intermediate 
grades,  is  now  used  in  27  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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Above:  In  Project  BEACH, 
led  by  Assistant  Director  for 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Merryl  Kafka,  a  class  from 
Surf  side  School  connected 
street  drains  and  the  ocean 
they  empty  into. 
Right:  Seventh-graders  from 
IHS  ?03  studied  marsh  life  as 
part  of  the  Aquarium's 
Academy  Program  stressing 
careers  in  marine  biology. 


ed  tours  of  the  Zoo  for  24,529  children  from  more  than  500 
school  classes.  They  also  spent  close  to  10,000  hours  giving 
minitalks  at  exhibits  and  staffing  biocarts  at  Africa  Plaza,  Zoo 
Center,  the  World  of  Reptiles,  and  the  Children's  Zoo.  Behind  the 
scenes,  they  observed  the  behavior  of  St.  Vincent's  parrots  for  the 
Bird  Department  and  conducted  visitor  surveys  for  the  Exhibition 
and  Graphic  Arts  Department  as  part  of  the  planning  for  the  Con- 
go Gorilla  Forest  now  under  construction.  The  Friends'  Hospital 
Outreach  Program  reached  more  than  1,490  people  in  41  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  Department  was  assisted  for  periods  from  three  to  12 
months  during  the  year  by  22  teaching  interns,  most  of  them  recent 
i  ollege  graduates  or  post  graduate  students  exploring  their  inter- 
ests in  environmental  education.  They  helped  with  school  pro- 


grams, summer  camp  programs,  teacher  training  workshops,  and 
family  overnights.  In  reference  to  her  own  career  goals,  intern  Lisa 
Spardel  wrote,  "I  feel  that  I  have  had  an  invaluable  experience  at 
the  Zoo,  and  I  have  gained  much  insight  into  wildlife  and  educa- 
tion. I  have  always  felt  that  teaching  was  my  calling  in  life,  and  I 
can  now  see  a  career  in  conservation  education." 

AQUARIUM  EDUCATION 

A  new  program  enabled  the  education  staff  to  instill  conservation 
concepts  in  young  students  by  linking  hands-on,  direct  action  with 
the  study  of  coastal  marine  ecology.  Project  BEACH  (Beach  Ecolo- 
gy and  Care  of  Habitats),  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental  Conservation,  brought  to  the 
Aquarium  two  classes  of  third-  and  fourth-graders  from  P.S.  329  in 
Coney  Island.  While  studying  coastal  marine  ecology  along  the 
beach,  the  students  actually  helped  to  clean  up  the  beach  itself.  By 
sorting,  classifying,  weighing,  and  charting  the  floatable  debris  they 
collected,  they  became  completely  sensitized  to  the  need  for  habitat 
protection  and  community  responsibility.  They  shared  what  they 
learned  through  poetry,  posters,  and  sculpture  they  created  to  fill 
classrooms  and  hallways. 

The  City's  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs  helped  with  another 
new  program  that  reached  out  to  children  living  in  temporary 
housing.  For  one  week,  during  the  spring  holiday,  20  children  of 
ages  six  through  eight  participated  in  several  three-hour  multi-dis- 
ciplinary sessions  conducted  throughout  the  Aquarium.  They  used 
simple  scientific  instruments  such  as  thermometers  and  micro* 
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scopes,  talked  to  keepers  and  trainers,  learned  to  handle  animals, 
kept  journals  of  their  observations,  sang  songs,  and  created  murals. 
On  the  last  day,  parents  and  siblings  were  invited  to  join  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Ocean  Festival,  which  featured  costumed  instructors 
and  an  Aquarium  Fish  Parade  with  music  and  songs  emphasizing 
the  connection  between  people  and  the  environment. 

The  after-school  and  weekend  Marine  Teen  Institute  was  con- 
tinued with  additional  funding  from  the  Altman  and  Pinkerton 
foundations,  with  46  students,  ages  1 3  through  1 5,  attending  from 
several  public  and  parochial  intermediate  schools  in  Brooklyn.  Sec- 
ond-year students  capped  their  year-long  studies  at  the  Aquarium 
by  writing  the  script,  painting  the  sets,  and  working  with  a  dramat- 
ic coach  for  their  production  of  "A  Few  More  Fish:  A  Fisherman's 
Story,"  in  which  the  dangers  to  ocean  fisheries  were  urgently  pre- 
sented. In  addition  to  their  coursework,  first-year  Marine  Teens 
helped  create  the  first  computerized  cetacean  nutrition  database. 

With  the  support  of  Federal  grants,  20  special  workshops  were 
conducted  for  teachers  from  five  schools  in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn, 
and  Queens.  Included  were  sessions  on  the  local  beach,  in  the  marsh, 
and  aboard  the  research  vessel  of  CUNY's  Kingsborough  Commu- 
nity College.  Aquarium  support  sessions  at  the  schools  will  continue 
to  reinforce  the  conservation  themes  introduced.  An  additional  40 
workshops  were  conducted  for  teachers  throughout  the  City. 

For  the  first  time,  funding  was  provided  for  the  Aquarium  Do- 
cent  Program,  which  attracts  more  than  200  students  during  the 
summer  from  54  high  schools  and  12  colleges  and  universities. 
Thanks  to  the  New  York  Community  Trust, 
many  students  who  could  not  participate  due 
to  economic  hardship  will  now  be  able  to  do 
so,  enabling  the  program  to  expand.  Among 
our  year-round  adult  docents,  who  now  num- 
ber 45,  recognition  for  outstanding  service 
was  bestowed  by  New  York  City's  Retired  Se- 
nior Volunteer  Program  on  "Shark  Lady" 
Harriet  and  "Penguin  Man"  Piltch,  who  have 
contributed  more  than  3,000  hours.  The  de- 
partment itself  received  an  award  for  "Out- 
standing Teaching,  Dedication  and  Service  to 
Science  Education"  from  the  New  York  Biolo- 
gy Teachers  Association. 

CENTRAL  PARK  WILDLIFE 
CENTER  EDUCATION 

Last  year,  nearly  8,000  students  participated 
in  our  school  group  programs  and  hundreds 
more  in  workshops.  With  the  restructuring  of 
Zoo  School  classrooms,  it  has  been  possible  to 
serve  a  greater  number  of  children  through 
school  programs  and  family  workshops. 
Meanwhile,  our  volunteer  Wildlife  Guides,  su- 
pervised by  April  Rivkin,  gave  tours  to  3,796 


people,  read  stories  to  7,463  children,  shared  an  activity  or  a  con- 
servation message  with  61,810  visitors  to  the  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Center  ( WCC),  and  logged  1 7,4^8  hours. 

Preschool  youngsters  were  the  target  of  new  weekday  programs 
devoted  to  hands-on,  sensory  experience.  Instructor  Randi  Winter 
developed  '"Sense'sational  World,"  which  explores  wildlife 
through  the  eyes,  ears,  noses,  and  paws  of  animals,  and  "Discovery 
Days,"  focusing  on  concepts  of  shape,  color,  and  size  in  the  animal 
world.  Our  ever-popular  "KinderZoo,"  a  three-day  workshop,  in- 
troduces animal  habitats  and,  with  the  other  two  sessions,  offers  a 
wonderful  prologue  to  learning  about  wildlife. 

Wildlife  Theater,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Central  Garden,  put  on 
several  new  presentations  under  coordinator  John  Fulweiler.  "I  am 
not  a  Penguin"  features  two  gentoo  penguin  puppets,  a  crusty  sea 
captain,  a  snooty  waiter,  and  a  penguin  predator — a  shark — in  a 
show  about  adapting  to  life  in  Antarctica.  "A  Species  Carol," 
based  on  Charles  Dickens'  familiar  story,  has  ghosts  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  wildlife  imploring  Scrooge  to  change  his 
ways,  with  special  reference  to  problems  of  the  animal  skin  trade. 

At  the  Polar  Zone,  a  roving  actor  playing  Polar  Bear  Pappy  por- 
trays a  gold  rush  explorer  who  shares  with  visitors  stories  about 
the  life  of  animals  in  the  Arctic.  Visitors  also  have  a  chance  to  meet 
the  people  working  behind  the  scenes  through  a  series  of  talks.  In 
the  first  presentation,  Keeper  Celia  Ackerman  shared  her  experi- 
ence with  the  successful  enrichment  program,  which  has  increased 
and  enlivened  the  activities  of  the  polar  bears  in  their  habitat. 


Charles  Dickens'  A  Christmas  Carol  was  replayed  as  A  Species  Carol  by  John  Fulweiler  at  the  Central  Park 
Wildlife  Center. 
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The  public  watches  the  sea  lions  being  fed  at  the  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center  (top),  while 
a  capybara,  the  world's  largest  rodent  (above),  enjoys  a  different  kind  of  lunch. 


The  educational  birthday  program  launched  by  the  Center  and 
Linda  Kaye's  Birthdaybakers  Partymakers  offered  young  cele- 
brants a  safari  adventure,  breakfast  with  the  penguins,  or  making  a 
wildlife  documentary.  Thirty-three  parties  were  held  in  the  first 
two  months  of  operation.  Some  231  older  youths  enjoyed  the  new 
"Singles  Night,"  devoted  to  animal  courtship. 


QUEENS  WILDLIFE  CENTER 
EDUCATION 

More  than  6,000  students,  predominantly  from  el- 
ementary schools  in  the  City,  attended  210  pro- 
grams relating  primarily  to  North  American  habi- 
tats and  endangered  species  during  the  school  year. 
Popular  among  the  programs  were  "Magnificent 
Mammals,"  "Habitats  around  Us,"  "North  Amer- 
ican Wildlife,"  "Wild  Diets,"  and  "Wild,  Rare, 
and  Endangered." 

Programs  for  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts,  includ- 
ing overnight  excursions,  drew  466  participants,  a 
record.  Over  200  three-  to  five-year-olds  took  part 
with  their  parents  in  "Kids  to  Kritters"  programs 
during  the  spring  and  winter  holidays. 

Special  events  included  "Howl-O-Ween"  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1995,  and  "Bison  Bonanza  on  June  22- 
23,  1996.  Visitors  enjoyed  educational  games, 
demonstrations,  crafts,  storytelling,  and  music  in 
record  numbers.  On  June  8,  a  breakfast  event  was 
held  for  the  Queens  Community  Boards  and  their  families,  updat- 
ing local  community  leaders  on  the  Center's  resources. 

One  of  those  resources  is  a  second  classroom,  built  by  the 
maintenance  staff  and  opened  in  April  near  the  Sea  Lion  Pool. 
The  new  facility  helps  accommodate  expanding  enrollment  for  all 
education  programs. 
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PROSPECT  PARK  WILDLIFE  CENTER  EDUCATION 

A  record  enrollment  of  6,552  students  in  195  school  programs  and 
97  participants  in  summer  camp  signed  up  during  the  year.  Most 
popular  among  the  new  courses  were  "Native  American  Wildlife 
of  New  York  City,"  "Reptiles  and  Amphibians,"  and  "Wetlands." 
Two  new  birthday  parry  themes — "Baboon  Birthday"  and  "Barn- 
yard Birthday" — were  also  extremely  popular  and  featured  regular 
guest  appearances  by  keeper  staff.  After-school  programs  and  Girl 
Scout  overnights  were  added  during  the  spring.  During  the  winter 
and  spring  vacations,  the  Education  Building  itself  was  trans- 
formed into  an  exciting  Discovery  Center  offering  different  family 
learning  activities  each  day. 

Three  major  events  highlighted  the  year.  Halloween  Happen- 
ings in  October  included  magic  shows  by  Mr.  R.E.  Cycle,  face- 
painting,  arts  and  crafts,  roving  costumed  characters,  and  pumpkin 
treats  for  the  Hamadryas  baboons.  The  spring  season  began  in 
April  with  Linsey-Woolsey  weekend,  a  joint  effort  with  Lefferts 
Homestead,  the  historic  house  nearby  in  Prospect  Park.  At  the 
Wildlife  Center,  children  churned  butter,  raked  hay,  and  watched 
the  annual  sheep-shearing;  at  Lefferts',  they  cleaned  and  carded 
wool  that  was  then  spun.  The  last  event  was  Operation  Conserva- 
tion in  June,  a  weekend  of  games  ("Endangered  Species  Twister"), 
live  animal  demonstrations,  and  performances  by  Annie  and  the 
Natural  Wonder  Band. 

Local  community  events  included  hosting  an  exhibition  of 
Brooklyn  illustrators  for  the  borough-wide  "Welcome  Back  to 
Brooklyn,"  and  participating  in  "You  Gotta  Have  Park,"  a  cele- 
bration of  Prospect  Park.  Our  Children's  Art  Gallery  was  expand- 
ed to  include  schools  from  all  over  Brooklyn,  which  took  part  in 
monthly  exhibitions  showcasing  artwork  of  the  Wildlife  Center's 
animal  collection. 

WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 
MAGAZINE 

"Spirit  of  Survival,"  the  cover  line 
on  the  March/April  issue,  perhaps 
best  reflects  the  outlook  for  Wildlife 
Conservation  as  it  enters  its  100th 
year  of  publication.  Two  years  ago, 
the  magazine  started  on  the  road  to 
fiscal  solvency  by  instituting  an  auster- 
ity plan  to  rein  in  spending.  This  year, 
we  reached  the  break-even  point,  with 
the  largest  savings  realized  from  the  sus- 
pension of  costly  direct-mail  campaigns. 
Significant  reductions  were  also  achieved 
by  implementing  cutting-edge  production 
technology  without  sacrificing  quality.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  Magazine  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Trustee  John  Elliott,  Jr., 
and  comprised  of  other  trustees  and  WCS 


staff,  the  initial  phases  of  a  financially  sound  circulation-building 
plan  and  a  five-year  operating  plan  were  launched.  The  magazine 
won  ten  national  awards  for  design,  including  one  gold  and  two 
silver  Ozzie  Awards. 

The  year's  special  May/June  1996  issue  focused  on  wild  cats, 
with  articles  by  WCS  research  scientist  K.  Ullas  Karanth,  whose 
field  studies  in  India  are  vital  to  the  Society's  Tiger  Campaign;  by 
WCS  conserv  ation  biologist  George  Amato  on  the  importance  of 
genetics  in  cat  conservation;  and  by  Alan  Rabinowitz,  the  Society's 
resident  wild  cat  specialist.  Three  new  departments  made  their  de- 
buts in  the  July/August  1995  issue:  "From  the  Field,"  reported  by 
WCS  scientists  from  far-flung  research  sites;  "Kids'  Connection," 
for  6-  to  12-year-olds;  and  "At  the  Zoo,"  featuring  our  member  in- 
stitutions. The  magazine  staff  also  produced  the  "Wildlife"  visitor 
newspapers  and  guides  to  the  Society's  five  New  York  facilities,  as 
well  as  various  WCS  programs,  advertisements,  and  other  printed 
materials.  The  1996  WCS  Saving  Wildlife  calendar  was  published 
by  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.,  with  photographs  by  WCS  Advisor  Art 
Wolfe,  text  by  Executive  Editor  Deborah  Behler,  and  photo  con- 
sultation by  Art  Director  Julie  Maher. 


Two  WCS 
publications  reach 
hundreds  of 
thousands  of 
subscribers  and 
visitors  to  the 
Society's  five  New 
York  facilities. 
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FIELD  PROJECTS 


We  now  recognize 
that  protected  areas 
cannot  be  isolated 
from  the  surrounding 
human  populations 
and  their  activities" 


JOHN  ROBINSON 
VICE   PRESIDENT  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  CONSERVATION 


Above:  Scarlet  macaws  fly  overMadidi  National  Park, 
one  of  two  areas  in  southeastern  Bolivia  recently 
protected  with  park  status  as  a  result  of  WCS 
Conservation  Zoologist  Andrew  Taher's  three  years 
of  work  with  the  Bolivian  National  Diversity  Office. 
Right:  Taher  and  a  hairy  peccary  draw  a  crowd  in 
Kaa-lya  del  Cran  Chaco  National  Park.  The  two 
parks  together  cover  more  than  20,000  square  miles. 


Internationa 


All  conservationists  dream  of  the  good  old  days  when  conservation  was  un- 
ambiguously simple.  There  was  a  time  when  our  strategy  was  to  understand 
the  biological  needs  of  wild  species  and  to  establish  reserves  and  parks  to  min- 
imize human  impact  in  these  areas.  All  this  has  now  changed.  It  is  not  that  we 
have  to  throw  out  our  old  approaches — parks  and  reserves  are  a  necessity 
and  still  the  cornerstone  of  our  efforts.  But  we  now  recognize  that  protected 
areas  cannot  be  isolated  from  the  surrounding  human  populations  and  their 
activities.  Conservationists  are  being  asked  to  help  define  a  mosaic  of  different 
land  uses  beyond  parks  that  both  protects  natural  systems  and  allows  people 
to  make  a  living.  Only  in  such  a  mosaic,  or  "sustainable  landscape,"  will  we 
be  able  to  save  the  nature  to  which  we  are  dedicated. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society  increasingly 
brings  additional  expertise  to  bear.  Where  once  we  depended  exclusively  on 
our  field  biologists,  we  now  include  veterinarians,  anthropologists,  sociolo- 
gists, educators,  lawyers,  and  economists.  To  do  conservation  we  must  under- 
stand the  nutritional  requirements  and  health  status  of  wild  species.  We  must 
also  know  the  socioeconomic  constraints  on  rural  peoples,  their  cultural  tra- 
ditions and  rights  to  land  and  resources,  who  makes  the  money,  and  who 
controls  the  political  power  in  a  community,  region,  or  country. 

Much  of  our  additional  expertise  comes  from  within  WCS  itself.  New  ap- 
proaches include  the  Field  Veterinary  Program,  which  provides  particular  in- 
formation about  threats  to  species  in  nature.  Our  education  program  in  China 
supplies  infrastructure  for  our  field  scientists  in  Yunnan  Province  and  raises 
awareness  about  tiger  conservation  throughout  that  country.  Coral  reef  re- 
search at  the  Aquarium  supports  our  efforts  in  Belize,  Kenya,  and  Burma.  The 
Bronx  Zoo's  Herpetology  Department  and  other  WCS  staff  have  been  in- 
volved in  our  Great  Swamp  project  in  New  York  State.  The  Science  Resource 
Center  has  helped  our  coastal  zone  management  program  in  Argentina. 

We  also  worked  closely  on  many  projects  with  other  international  and  lo- 
cal conservation  organizations,  including  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  to  identify 
critical  tiger  habitat  around  the  world,  Conservation  International  to  describe 
the  unique  biodiversity  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  and  CARF  and  the  Peregrine 
Fund  to  help  the  government  of  Madagascar  implement  its  Masoala  National 
Park.  Only  by  drawing  on  this  wealth  of  expertise  can  today's  conservation 
challenges  be  met  through  concerted  study,  cooperation,  and  action. 

AFRICA 

Many  of  the  76  WCS  projects  in  Africa  received  major  grants;  and  many 
worked  collaboratively  with  other  conservation  organizations,  regional  groups, 
and  local  communities.  Key  projects  in  Gabon,  Cameroon,  and  Tanzania  were 
supported  by  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation  and  in 
( iameroon  by  the  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg  Foundation.  The  Walt  Dis- 
ney Company  Foundation  backed  nearly  a  score  of  African  projects.  Partner- 
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ships  were  also  formed  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  the  Global  Environ- 
mental Facility  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme,  the 
African  Wildlife  Foundation,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  and  several  national  conservation  groups  and  universities. 

Tanzania  and  Kenya  were  the  sites  of  two  major  WCS  events 
during  the  year.  In  September,  WCS  Africa  staff  and  colleagues 
from  the  Tanzanian  National  Parks  Service  (TANAPA)  met  in 
Tarangire  National  Park.  Discussions  on  training,  inventory  and 
monitoring,  methods  of  working  with  local  communities,  and  the 


role  of  science  in  conservation  enabled  a  productive  interchange  of 
information  and  technical  skills  and  an  integration  of  purpose 
among  scientists  working  in  forest,  savanna,  and  coastal  ecosystems, 
The  other  event  brought  WCS  trustees,  advisors,  and  friends  to 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  in  February  for  a  centennial  safari  called 
"Footsteps  Across  Africa."  The  trip  was  celebratory  and  educa- 
tional for  the  113  travelers,  who  included  WCS  staff  guides  and 
were  hosted  by  David  Western,  director  of  the  Kenya  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice, and  his  former  WCS  colleagues:  Patricia  Moehlman,  Helen 
Gichohi,  Simon  Mduma,  Sebastian  Chuwa,  and  Andrew  Muchiru. 

Helen  Gichohi,  director  of  the  African  Conservation  Center 
(ACC)  at  WCS's  headquarters  in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  continued  to 
monitor  wildlife  in  Kitengela  and  the  Athi-Kapiti  Plains.  She  also 
worked  with  David  Campbell  and  Albert  Mwangi  on  an  integrat- 
ed socio-economic  and  ecological  study  of  land-use  change  in  the 
southeast  Kajiado  District.  Also  out  of  the  ACC,  Andrew  Muchiru 
is  addressing  the  question  of  Amboseli  National  Park's  degraded 
wetlands,  with  attention  to  how  bushland,  woodland,  and  marsh 
are  affected  by  the  feeding  ecology  of  various  animal  species. 

Tim  McClanahan's  long-range  work  with  coastal  habitats  now 
encompasses  eight  coral  reefs  off  the  coast  of  Kenya  and  eight  off 
Tanzania.  Monitoring  of  the  reefs  includes  experiments  in  remov- 
ing sea  urchin  populations,  which  seems  to  be  having  some  success 
in  restoring  biodiversity  and  fish-dominated  habitats.  Additional 
fieldwork  by  McClanahan  on  the  ecology  of  marine  snails  off 
Madagascar  and  the  Florida  Keys  and  his  participation  in  WCS's 
barrier  reef  project  in  Belize  provided  much-needed  comparative 
data.  A  large  number  of  conservation  officers  and  students  have  re- 
ceived training  in  the  program  and  are  conducting  independent  re- 
search, some  for  graduate  degrees  as  various  universities,  including 
South  Carolina,  Wisconsin,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Barcelona. 

Three  expeditions,  led  by  Moehlman  and  Michael  Klemens, 
were  made  during  the  year  to  Udzungwa  Mountains  National  Park, 
Tanzania's  newest  national  park,  where  biodiversity  surveys  were 
conducted  by  WCS,  with  support  from  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cull- 
man, in  partnership  with  the  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam,  the  Tan- 
zanian National  Parks,  and  the  Serengeti 
Wildlife  Research  Institute.  The  team  of  inter- 
national experts,  also  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  is  recording  the 
complexity  of  wildlife  in  one  of  the  country's 
few  remaining  rain  forests.  In  western  Tanza- 
nia, while  observing  two  troops  of  red  colobus 
monkeys,  Shadrack  Kamenya  also  explored 
the  need  to  seek  long-term  solutions  for  hu- 


Top:  WCS  field  scientist  Sebastian  Chuwa  was  a  guide  in  Tanzania  for  Footsteps  Across  Africa. 
Above:  Automatic  cameras  help  census  bongos  in  Congo's  Nouabale-Ndoki  National  Park. 
Ix-ft:  The  Congo  bay  owl  was  rediscovered  during  a  survey  of  Zaire's  Itombwe  Forest. 


man  needs  along  the  northern  border  of  Gombe  National  Park. 
Conserv  ation  in  the  park  is  threatened  by  fuel-  and  firewood  short- 
ages in  towns  along  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Projet  Masaola  in  Madagascar  is  a  collaboration  with  CARE, 
the  Peregrine  Fund,  the  Malagasy  National  Parks  Association 
(ANGAP),  and  the  Wildlife  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Rural  Development.  Philip  Guillen-,  Matthew  Hatchwell, 
Vincent  Razafimahatratra,  Claire  Kremen,  and  a  team  of  Mala- 
gasy junior  scientists  are  formulating  and  hoping  to  implement 
management  plans  for  the  new  Masaola  National  Park  and  sur- 
rounding multiple-use  zones,  with  special  attention  to  harvesting 
"green-certified"  timber,  butterfly  ranching,  palmseed  harvesting, 
and  ecotourism — revenue  producers  that  may  ultimately  help  sup- 
port biodiversity  protection.  Lantoniaina  Andriamampianina  re- 
turned to  the  project  to  work  on  invertebrates  as  biodiversity  indi- 
cators after  receiving  her  Masters  in  conservation  biology  from  the 
University  of  Kent  at  Canterbury  under  a  joint  WCS/Durrell  Insti- 
tute of  Conservation  and  Ecology  grant  for  the  professional  devel- 
opment of  African  conserv  ationists. 

Leonard  Mubalama,  scientific  park  warden  at  Okapi  Wildlife 
Reserve  in  Zaire,  completed  the  same  degree  under  this  program 
and  also  continues  to  receive  support  as  he  resumes  work  in  Zaire 
on  the  management  of  wildlife-human  conflicts.  Grauer's  gorillas 
were  the  focus  of  several  ongoing  surveys,  with  backing  from  Edith 
McBean  Newberry,  in  Zaire's  eastern  forests.  Senior  Conservation 
Zoologist  John  Hart,  whose  work  is  funded  largely  by  the  Robert 
Wood  Johnson  1962  Charitable  Trust,  and  Omari  Ilambu  of  the 
Zairian  parks  department  organized  an  expedition  to  the  remote  It- 


The  wide-ranging 
Coral  Reef  Project  in 
Kenya  (above  and  left) 
and  in  Tanzania  is 
conducted  by  a  team 
under  WCS  Associate 
Conservation  Fxologist 
Tim  McClanahan. 


ombwe  Forest,  where  they  found  previously  unknown  populations 
of  Grauer's  gorillas  and  rediscovered  the  Congo  Bay  owl.  Farther 
north,  Jefferson  Hall,  Inogwabini  Bila-Isia,  Amy  Vedder,  and  Bryan 
Curran  ventured  into  the  original  sector  of  Kahuzi-Biega  National 
Park  to  update  census  figures  and  to  complete  population  and  dis- 
tribution estimates  of  Grauer's  gorillas  throughout  their  range. 

The  Nyungwe  Forest  Conservation  Project  (PCFN)  managed  to 
surv  ive  Rwanda's  devastating  war  and  is  now  reviving  under  the 
leadership  of  Eugene  Rutagarama,  with  occasional  assistance  from 
Kurt  Kristensen  and  Director  for  Africa  Amy  Vedder.  Buildings 
damaged  during  the  war  have  been  repaired,  and  tourism  is  slowly 
rerurning  to  the  area.  The  monitoring  program  compares  flora  and 
fauna  before  and  after  the  war,  and  new  research  is  being  conduct- 
ed to  monitor  vegetation  following  a  widespread  forest  fire.  The 
Zaire-Nile  Divide  Forest  Commission  was  reinstated,  with  its  first 
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postwar  regional  meeting  being  hosted  by  PCFN,  which  is  also 
sponsoring  a  one-hour  radio  drama  that  relates  the  importance  of 
Nyungwe  to  the  local,  national,  and  international  community. 

WCS  efforts  in  Republic  of  Congo,  spearheaded  by  Michael 
Fay,  Matthew  Hatchwell,  Richard  Ruggiero,  and  Bill  Fanjoy,  have 
resulted  in  considerable  progress  on  a  management  plan  for  the  re- 
cently created  Nouabale-Ndoki  National  Park  and  surrounding 
buffer  zones.  Biological  inventories,  ecological  studies,  and  socioe- 
conomic investigations,  with  support  from  the  Pattee  Family  Fund, 
have  been  conducted  to  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  the  plan.  With 
the  acquisition  of  a  Cessna  1 82,  new  techniques  of  aerial  videogra- 
phy  are  being  developed  and  have  already  been  used  to  evaluate 
the  impact  of  logging  and  other  human  activities  on  forest. 

Matthew  Hatchwell  and  Samba  Douckaga  are  also  participat- 
ing in  a  Protected  Area  Conservation  Strategy  (PARCS)  project  to 
develop  an  operational  training  office  and  a  training  plan  within 
Congo's  ministry  of  water  and  forests.  PARCS-Congo  organized  a 
series  of  workshops  to  train  protected  area  managers  and  pro- 


Soutbem  fur  seals  and 
other  coastal  wildlife  are 
being  studied  and 
protected  through  WCS' 
efforts  in  Peru  (right,)  and 
Argentina  (above),  where 
Field  Vet  Billy  Karesh 
(left)  and  Chief  Vet  Bob 
Cook  (right)  conducted 
health  surveys  with 
Associate  Conservation 
Zoologist  Claudio 
Campagna  (center). 


duced  a  series  of  written  training  materials,  including  a  legal  guide 
to  Congolese  protected  area  legislation.  The  PARCS  project  (which 
includes  WCS,  the  African  Wildlife  Foundation,  the  World  Wild- 
life Fund,  and  the  Biodiversity  Support  Program)  is  also  producing 
an  illustrated  training  officer  handbook  to  be  distributed  through- 
out Africa  as  a  reference  guide  for  developing  formalized  in-service 
training  programs. 

Another  important  publication,  produced  with  support  from  the 
European  Community,  is  Lee  White's  beautifully  illustrated  plant 
guide  for  the  Lope  Forest  in  Gabon.  On  sale  in  Lope,  the  book  will 
help  promote  ecotourism  there.  White  is  also  initiating  a  regional 
program  to  train  African  biologists  in  forest  inventory  techniques. 

The  WCS  team  in  southeastern  Cameroon  completed  a  com- 
prehensive research  program  in  the  mammal-rich  forests  of  the 
Lobeke  region.  Robert  and  Cheryl  Fimbel,  with  Leonard  Usongo, 
conducted  extensive  biological  surveys,  including  evaluations  of 
the  impacts  of  logging  and  hunting  on  the  forest  resource  base. 
Bryan  Curran  and  Lucie  Zouya  Mimbang  established  conservation 
networks  among  local  communities  to  address  natural 
resource  concerns,  while  also  conducting  socioeconomic 
assessments,  including  an  investigation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  bushmeat  as  a  diet  staple.  An  integrated  report 
\  with  recommended  conservation  strategies  was  submit- 

\  ted  to  the  Cameroon  government. 

In  March  1 996,  Banyang-Mbo  Community  Forest  Re- 
serve became  the  first  new  protected  area  to  be  declared 
in  Cameroon  in  ten  years.  While  WCS  field  scientists 
Dwight  Lawson,  Anthony  Nchanji,  and  David  Nzouan- 
go  monitor  the  resource  base  and  conduct  community 
outreach,  efforts  are  underway  to  enact  joint  manage- 
ment of  the  reserve  by  government  and  community  mem- 
bers, with  technical  assistance  from  WCS. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

Many  of  the  4 1  WCS  projects  in  Central  America  come 
under  the  aegis  of  Paseo  Pantera,  or  Path  of  the  Panther. 
Conceived  in  1990,  the  program  is  a  far-sighted  effort  to 
develop  a  "biological  corridor"  through  the  seven  nations  of  the 
isthmus.  Regional  Coordinator  Archie  Carr  III  is  now  working 
with  a  WCS  team  that  includes  Conservationist  James  Barborak, 
Director  for  Latin  America  Alejandro  Grajal,  and  founder  of  the 
Costa  Rican  national  park  system  Mario  Boza.  The  renewed  initia- 
tive, with  funding  from  Robert  W.  Wilson,  is  supported  by  CON- 
CAUSA,  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
Central  America  signed  at  the  1994  Presidential  Summit  of  the 
Americas  in  Miami. 

The  corridor  begins  in  Belize,  where  WCS's  long-term  research 
on  the  150-mile  reef  continues  under  Janet  Gibson  and  Jacque 
Carter.  The  WCS  field  station  on  Middle  Cay  receives  continuing 
support  from  Lady  Kinnoull's  Trusts  and  is  now  directed  by  James 
and  Maureen  Powell.  A  new  research  vessel,  the  "Meddy  Bemps," 
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At  the  Belize  Coral  Reef,  Maureen  Powell  videotapes  (above)  and  Tim 
McClanahan  and  John  Robinson  explore  frightj  the  diverse  underwater 
life,  which  includes  blue-striped  grunts  (below,). 

was  donated  to  the  station  by  Eugene  Phipps.  Tim  McClanahan's 
working  visit  to  the  Cay  provided  him  with  important  data  to 
compare  with  his  work  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania. 

Bruce  and  Carolyn  Miller  completed  their  documentation  of 
Belize's  biodiversity  and  zoogeography  for  the  National  Protected 
Area  Management  Project,  which  may  become  the  working  docu- 
ment to  develop  a  national  park  service  management  plan  for  that 
countn-.  The  Millers  have  also  created  a  pioneering  system  to  de- 
tea  and  census  bats  based  on  matching  recordings  with  computer- 
ized voice  signatures  for  known  species. 

In  Panama,  Anne  and  Peter  Meylan  completed  a  study  of  green 
sea  turtle  migrations  using  satellite  telemetry.  The  results  indicated 
previously  unknown  migratory  routes  as  well  as  continuing  threats 
to  all  sea  turtle  species,  as  one  of  the  two  turtles  in  the  study  was 
killed  by  a  Panamanian  fisherman. 

The  Latin  American  program  held  its  regional  meeting  at  Laguna 
La  Cocha,  Colombia,  giving  WCS  country  coordinator  Maria  Elfi 
Chaves  an  opportunity  to  report  on  the  progress  of  the  multi 
faceted  conservation  training  program  she  directs.  Other 
WCS  activities  in  Colombia,  assisted  by  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation  and  Colom 
bian  partner  groups,  include  Carolina  Murcia's 
and  Gustavo  Kattan's  study  of  how  habitat 
fragmentation  affects  biodiversity  in  the  Andes, 


Jamie  Cavelier's  work  with  students  on  the  status  of  the  elusive  An- 
dean mountain  tapir,  and  Mirian  Lugo's  countn-wide  survey  of  the 
endangered  Orinoco  crocodile,  the  first  one  completed  in  20  years. 

Negotiations  among  government  agencies,  universities,  and  en- 
vironmental groups  are  under  way  in  Venezuela  to  establish  a  na- 
tional biodiversity  strategy.  WCS  Director  for  Latin  America  Ale- 
jandro Grajal  has  been  instrumental  in  the  process,  which  has 
been  bolstered  by  a  series  of  training  workshops  directed  by  Jose 
Ochoa  and  sponsored  by  the  new  conservation  association 
ACOANA,  to  improve  coordination  among  government  agencies 
dealing  with  biodiversity  protection.  On  Margarita  Island,  the 
parrot  recovery  run  by  the  non-governmental  organization 
PROVTTA  recorded  an  increase  in  nest  cavities,  more  hatchlings, 
and  fewer  fledglings  lost  to  illegal  sales.  PROVTTA  also  published 
the  long-awaited  and  lavishly  illustrated  Venezuelan  Red  Data 
Book  of  endangered  and  threatened  species. 


Tim  O'Brien  and 
Margaret  Ktnnaird 
are  working  to  establish 
a  national  park  on 
Indonesia's  island  of 
Sulawesi  to  protect  black 
crested  macaques  (right), 
now  being  used  up  as 
a  food  source,  and 
red-knobbed  hornbills 
(above,  being  measured 
by  Kinnaird  and  team). 


As  the  development  of  a  long-range  management  plan  began 
for  the  Mamiraua  Ecological  Reserve  in  central  Brazil,  the  Brazil- 
ian National  Science  Academy  declared  the  project,  under  WCS  Se- 
nior Conservation  Zoologist  Marcio  Ayres,  as  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  the  Varzea,  the  country's  1 1th  major  scientific  research  in- 
stitute. This  represents  a  commitment  by  the  government  to  fi- 
nance conservation  in  the  unique  flooded  forest  and  in  the  Ama- 
zonian Basin  in  general.  Carrying  forward  the  Mamiraua  plan,  As- 
sistant Director  for  Latin  America  John  Thorbjarnarson  began  a 
three-year  program  on  aquatic  turtles  and  caiman.  With  funding 
from  the  European  Union,  he  will  work  with  Brazilian  students  to 
develop  conservation  strategies  for  some  of  the  most  endangered, 
but  economically  valuable  species  in  the  Amazon. 

For  his  direction  of  the  Mamiraua  project,  Ayres  was  awarded 
the  Agosto  Ruschii  Prize,  which  is  given  even-  four  years  by  the 
Brazilian  Academy  of  Sciences.  Also  in  Brazil,  the  Top  de  Ecologia 
was  awarded  to  Pedro  Lima,  who  has  been  working  with 
WCS  Senior  Conservation  Zoologist  Charles  Munn  and 
the  Brazilian  conservation  group  CETREL  to  protect  the 
last  remaining  populations  of  the  Lear's  macaw. 

Due  to  Munn's  work  with  the  Machiguenga  Indians  in 
Peru,  in  conjunction  with  the  conservation  group  CEDIA 
and  supported  by  the  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg 
Foundation,  much  of  the  lower  Urubamba  River  is  now 
held  in  land  titles  by  the  Machiguenga,  which  will  prevent 
further  colonization  of  the  region.  Plans  for  a  low-impact 
tourism  lodge  in  the  lower  Manu  River  are  also  being  de- 
veloped with  local  communities.  In  coastal  southern  Peru, 
Associate  Conservation  Zoologist  Patricia  Majluf  led  a 
team  of  researchers  in  the  first  survey  of  all  the  wildlife  con- 
centrations on  areas  colonized  by  seabirds.  She  also  orga- 
nized an  international  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 
biology  and  conservation  of  seals  and  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Women  in  Conservation  Award  of  the  Wyman  Trust. 
Conservation  Zoologist  Andrew  Taber's  three  years  of  work 
with  the  Bolivian  National  Biodiversity  Office  and  several  indige- 
nous groups  was  rewarded  in  October  with  the  declaration  of  two 
major  national  parks  in  the  Chaco  region  of  southeastern  Bolivia. 
More  than  13,000  square  miles  of  one  of  the  last  remaining  eco- 
logically intact  sections  of  the  Gran  Chaco  dry  forest  was  set  aside 
as  the  Kaa-Iya  del  Gran  Chaco  National  Park,  which  potentially 
has  more  mammal  species  (excluding  bats)  than  any  other  Latin 
American  reserve.  Also  decreed  by  the  Bolivian  president  was  the 
Madidi  National  Park  and  Protected  Area  of  more  than  7,000 
square  miles,  which  includes  a  wide  range  of  habitats  from  Ama- 
zonian lowland  rain  forest  and  savannas  to  cloud  forest  and  snow- 
covered  peaks.  WCS  support  of  the  Bolivian  conservation  organi- 
zation EcoBolivia  and  the  work  of  Charles  Munn  played  key  roles 
in  protecting  these  areas. 

The  Patagonian  Coastal  Management  Plan,  funded  by  the  Global 
Environmental  Facility  (GEF)  of  the  United  Nations  Development 
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Programme,  completed  its  third  year  under  William 
Conway,  Graham  Harris,  Claudio  Campagna,  and  the 
Fundacion  Patagonia  Natural,  surveying  coastal  wildlife 
and  monitoring  the  effects  of  pollution  and  tourism  on 
biodiversity.  Conway  and  Alejandro  Grajal  met  for  the 
third  time  with  representatives  of  the  government  and  the 
U.N.  to  plan  and  ensure  the  future  of  the  program,  which 
is  widely  viewed  as  a  model  of  coastal-zone  management 
and  community-based  conservation  action.  Conway  and 
Grajal  also  organized  the  first  conference,  hosted  by  WCS  at 
the  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center,  on  conservation  in  the 
southwest  Atlantic,  a  meeting  that  included  biologists  work- 
ing in  Argentina  and  the  Malvinas  Islands. 

ASIA 

WCS's  59  field  projects  in  Asia  stretched  from  the  Tibetan 
Plateau  to  the  island  nation  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  several  with 
major  funding  from  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation  and  the  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg  Foundation. 
In  Southeast  Asia,  the  dramatic  opening  of  several  countries  to  con- 
servation has  been  accomplished  through  the  efforts  of  Alan  Rabi- 
nowitz  and  through  the  survey  visits  of  Rabinowitz  and  Director  for 
Science  George  Schaller  to  Myanmar,  Lao  P.D.R.,  and  Vietnam. 
New  activities  in  the  area  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  Rabi- 
nowitz's  field  training  sessions  and  a  techniques  manual,  now  trans- 
lated into  Mandarin  Chinese,  Bahasa  Malay,  Thai,  Burmese,  and 


Above:  During  their  wildlife  surveys 
in  Laos,  Salisa  and  Alan  Rabinowitz, 
with  George  Schaller,  talked  extensively 
with  villagers,  here  along  the  Vietnamese 
border,  to  confirm  locations  and 
determine  local  use  of  wild  resources. 
Left:  The  Rabinowitzes'  colorful  book  on 
tigers  and  other  wild  cats  of  Southeast 
Asia  has  become  a  best-seller  in  Thailand. 


Khmer,  and  by  regional  workshops,  first  in  Kunming,  China,  then, 
last  August,  in  Bangkok,  involving  officials  from  Cambodia,  China, 
Lao  P.D.R.,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand. 

Lao  wildlife  surveys  begun  by  Schaller  and  Rabinowitz  have 
been  coordinated  since  December  1995  by  Bill  Robichaud  and  are 
now  complemented  by  the  work  of  Michael  Meredith  on  commu- 
nity-based protected  area  management.  In  Myanmar,  while  Steve 
Monfort  studied  the  ecology  of  dwindling  Eld's  deer  populations, 
Saw  Tun  Kaing  succeeded  Tint  Lwin  Thaung  as  coordinator  of 
wildlife  surveys  and  training.  The  Thailand  program  focused  pri- 
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marily  on  carnivores,  with  Kathy  Conforti  in  Huai  Kha  Kaeng/ 
Thung  Yai  Wildlife  Sanctuary  and  Antony  Lynam  in  Peninsular 
Thailand.  Meanwhile,  a  Thai-language  book  on  wild  cats  by  Alan 
and  Salisa  Rabinowitz  has  become  a  best-seller  in  the  country. 

Another  WCS  transnational  effort,  the  Tiger  Campaign,  was 
launched  on  behalf  of  the  five  remaining  tiger  species  throughout 
Asia.  A  major  financial  boost  for  the  project  was  provided  by  MCG 
HealthCare  (Gary  Fink,  Chairman)  through  its  "Hold  That  Tiger 
Campaign,"  and  by  Sandra  K.  Lerner  through  the  L.X.  Bosack  and 
B.M.  Kruger  Foundation.  Included  is  the  work  of  Ullas  Karanth  in 
India,  the  Hornocker  Wildlife  Research  Institute  in  eastern  Russia, 
Le  Xuan  Canh  in  Vietnam,  and  Margaret  Kinnaird  and  Tim 
O'Brien,  who  have  established  a  station  in  Sumatra. 

WCS's  third  policy  report — Saving  the  Tiger:  A  Conservation 
Strategy — laid  the  foundation  for  the  Tiger  Campaign,  identifying, 
among  other  things,  high  priority  tiger  conservation  areas  where  im- 
mediate efforts  need  to  be  focused.  This  assessment,  devised  jointly 
with  World  Wildlife  Fund-US,  was  funded  by  and  produced  to  ad- 
vise the  National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation's  Save  the  Tiger 
Fund,  which  was  established  in  1995  with  a  $5-million  contribution 
by  the  Exxon  Corporation.  The  policy  report's  design  won  the  Gold 
Medal  of  Excellence  at  the  Neographics  Award  Competition. 

A  new  two-year  effort,  funded  by  the  Cline  Family  Foundation, 
was  launched  in  China  to  reduce  consumer  demand  for  tiger  prod- 
ucts, and  a  similar  six-month  pilot  project  was  begun  in  New  York 
City's  Chinese  communities.  A  powerful  impact  has  already  been 
achieved  by  the  Save  the  Tiger  advertising  campaign,  developed  and 
implemented  in  Asia  for  WCS  by  Ogilvy  &  Mather- Worldwide.  Se- 
lected from  over  10,000  competitors  from  70  countries,  the  cam- 


Ullas  Karanth  (left)  and  his  colleagues  gather  crucial  data  about  endangered  tigers  in  India  with 
the  use  of  radio-collars. 


paign  won  Best  Public  Service  Print  Campaign  in  the  London  Inter- 
national Awards,  and  also  won  the  Singapore  awards,  gold  medal 
and  finalist  awards  in  the  New  York  Festivals,  and  the  Awards  of 
Excellence  by  Communication  Arts  for  both  print  and  television. 

In  June  1 996,  WCS  Senior  Policy  Analyst  Dorene  Bolze  testified 
before  a  House  subcommittee  in  favor  of  increasing  appropriations 
for  the  African  Elephant  Conservation  Fund  and  the  Tiger  and  Rhi- 
no Conservation  Fund.  She  also  argued  that  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  focus  on  its  own  role  as  a  consumer  nation  and  urged  the 
House  to  support  a  bill  in  the  Senate  that  would  rectify  an  oversight 
in  the  Endangered  Species  Act  that  does  not  expressly  prohibit  the 
sale  of  Asian  traditional  medicines  that  are  labeled  as  containing 
tiger,  rhino,  and  other  endangered  species  as  ingredients.  If  passed, 
this  bill  would  bring  U.S.  law  on  these  products  in  line  with  the  laws 
of  many  Asian  consumer  countries,  including  those,  such  as  China 
and  Taiwan,  which  the  U.S.  had  successfully  pressured  to  improve 
their  legislation  on  these  issues. 

Expansion  of  the  WCS  education  program  in  China,  which  bol- 
sters its  field  operations  as  well,  is  reported  in  an  earlier  section 
(page  20).  George  Schaller  conducted  a  major  biodiversity  study  in 
southeastern  Tibet  with  Liu  Wuilin  of  the  Tibet  Forest  Bureau  and 
Wang  Xiaoming  of  the  East  China  Normal  University  in  Shanghai, 
covering  some  40,000  square  kilometers.  An  overview  of  wildlife 
demography  was  obtained,  the  conservation  message  spread,  and  a 
population  of  Tibetan  herdsmen,  possibly  the  last  existing  one  of 
substantial  size,  was  rediscovered.  Schaller  also  visited  the  Kamchat- 
ka Peninsula  of  far  eastern  Russia,  where  he  helped  William  Lea- 
cock  get  started  on  a  three-year  study,  supported  by  the  Gilbert  and 
Ildiko  Butler  Foundation,  of  the  ecology  and  management  of  the 
brown  bear,  which  has  drastically  declined  from  a  popula- 
tion of  30,000  early  in  this  century,  primarily  due  to  hunting. 

Backed  by  the  Armand  G.  Erpf  Fund,  Kinnaird  and 
O'Brien  completed  all  research  associated  with  the  Sulawesi 
Rainforest  Project,  submitted  their  final  report  to  the  In- 
donesian Academy  of  Science,  and  wrote  a  draft  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Tangkoko-Dua  Sundara  Nature  Reserve, 
suggesting  it  be  redesignated  a  national  park.  One  result 
was  the  publication  of  Kinnaird's  North  Sulawesi:  A  Natur- 
al History  Guide  in  Indonesian  and  English.  Their  work 
continued,  with  the  Indonesian  Ministry  of  Forestry  and 
BirdLife  International,  on  the  Sumba  Island  Forest  surveys, 
evaluating  canopy  structure,  fig  density,  and  cavity  nest  sites 
for  Sumba  Island  hornbills,  the  world's  rarest  hornbill 
species,  and  citron-crested  cockatoos.  They  are  advocating 
two  national  parks  and  four  nature  reserves  to  help  preserve 
the  island's  remaining  forest  tracts. 

Assisted  by  Adrian  Nyaoi  and  Jephte  Sompud,  Senior  Con- 
servation Zoologist  Elizabeth  Bennett  completed  her  exten- 
sive fieldwork  on  the  impact  of  hunting  in  Malaysian  Bor- 
neo, then  published  a  preliminary  report  titled  "A  Conserva- 
tion Management  Study  of  Wildlife  Hunting  in  Sabah  and 
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Sarawak.'"  Their  findings  show  rhar 
hunting  is  depleting  wildlife  in  all  17 
survey  sites,  indicating  the  need  for  new 
conservation  strategies  and  community 
involvement  throughout  the  two  states. 

In  Papua  New  Guinea,  the  unique 
involvement  of  local  landowners  in  the 
management  of  Crater  Mountain 
Conservation  Area  has  had  interesting 
effects,  including  the  decision  to  forego 
contracts  with  logging  companies. 
WCS  coordinator  John  Ericho  was 
able  to  point  out,  during  an  instructive 
trip  in  August  1995,  how  devastating 
logging  activities  can  be  in  the  forest.  WCS  and  the  Research  and 
Conservation  Foundation  of  Papua  Xew  Guinea  began  a  three- 
year  series  of  projects  concerning  biodiversity  as  well  as  local  eco- 
nomic development.  Debra  Wright  succeeded  Chris  Filardi  as 
leader  of  the  survey  team  at  five  different  sites  in  Crater. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

WCS  has  renewed  its  involvement  over  the  past  two  years  in  North 
American  conservation  efforts,  from  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  West 
to  eastern  Canada,  New  York,  and  New  England,  helped  in  part 
by  a  grant  from  the  Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation.  In  21  projects 


Above:  Diane  Murphy,  Michael 
Klemens,  and  Angie  Hodgson  seine 
Hiller  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Great 
Swamp  in  Pawling,  to  determine  the 
number  and  species  offish  life. 
Left:  Klemens  studies  a  darter  and  baby 
bass  from  the  collection.  WCS  is  leading 
a  cooperatwe  effort,  with  local  citizens 
and  expert  personnel,  to  manage  the 
resources  of  this  mostly  prhately  owned 
42,000-acre  area  of  swamp  and 
catchment,  the  largest  such  area 
in  Sew  York  State. 


during  the  year,  the  Society  conducted  research  and  provided  tech- 
nical assistance  and  scientific  data  to  local  conservation  partners 
and  government  agencies  who  might  not  otherwise  have  the  re- 
sources of  personnel  to  do  research  and  fieldwork. 

In  the  northern  Rockies  of  Montana  and  British  Columbia, 
WCS  Research  Associate  John  Weaver  is  developing  a  non-intrusive 
new  technique  to  accurately  census  lynx  populations  and  track  their 
movements.  Working  with  government  land  management  agencies 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  Weaver  is  collecting  wild  lynx  hairs  from  a 
network  of  scented  rubbing  posts,  and  the  hair  is  being  fingerprint- 
ed for  DNA  by  WCS  geneticist  George  Amato  in  order  to  identify 
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individual  lynxes.  Ultimately,  the  procedure  being  developed  here 
could  lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  densities  and  movement  pat- 
terns for  many  large  carnivore  populations. 

Large  predators,  grizzly  bears  and  wolves,  are  being  studied  by 
Joel  Berger  and  Carol  Cunningham  to  determine  how  they  affect 
moose  and  elk  populations  in  the  Talkeetna  Mountains  of  Alaska, 
where  they  have  been  present  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the  Teton  re- 
gion of  the  Great  Yellowstone  Ecosystem,  where  they  have  only 
recently  returned.  This  research,  which  is  support  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard  Stern,  will  be  important  in  predicting  how  ecosys- 
tems may  respond  to  the  restoration  of  large  predators  at  other 
sites  in  North  America. 

Conservation  dialogue  in  New  York  State's  Adirondack  Park 
has  been  improved  considerably  by  the  Oswegatchie  Roundtable, 
organized  by  WCS  for  local  citizens,  private  timber  company  offi- 
cials, government  agency  personnel,  and  environmental  organiza- 
tion members.  From  discussions  led  by  Director  for  North  America 
Bill  Weber,  WCS  has  been  designated  leader  of  the  Cooperative 
Stewardship  Research  Initiative,  which  will  focus  on  the  least  de- 
veloped northwestern  quadrant  of  the  park.  In  this  area,  Peter 
Houlihan  is  studying  the  role  of  the  beaver  in  promoting  habitat 

Lynx  populations  are  being  censused  by  John  Weaver  in  the  Rockies  of  Montana 
and  British  Columbia. 


heterogeneity  in  northern  forests  and  providing  wetland  habitat  for 
bird  and  amphibian  species.  On  private  timberlands  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  Rob  and  Cheryl  Fimbel  and  Jerry  Jenkins  have  begun  to 
look  at  the  problems  of  defining  and  implementing  sustainable 
forestry  practices,  and  how  forest  management  plans  are  affecting 
biodiversity  in  the  region. 

In  the  Berkshires  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and  the 
Taconics  of  New  York,  Alison  Whitlock  and  Michael  Klemens, 
with  support  from  the  Geoffrey  Hughes  Foundation,  continue  to 
provide  critical  information  on  habitat  requirements  that  will  help 
to  develop  an  effective  recovery  plan  for  the  endangered  bog  tur- 
tle. Klemens'  work  has  expanded  to  encompass  the  Great  Swamp, 
a  4,800-acre  wetland  within  a  42,000-acre  watershed  in  New 
York's  Putnam  County.  This  project  has  enlisted  the  help  of  staff 
from  WCS's  Science  Resource  Center,  curatorial  departments, 
Animal  Health  Center,  Education  Department,  and  other  divi- 
sions, as  well  as  local  organizations  and  community  members  to 
survey  populations  of  amphibians,  reptiles,  fish,  birds,  mollusks, 
and  insects,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  designing  an  ecosystem  man- 
agement plan  that  will  incorporate  wildlife  conservation  into  re- 
gional development  planning. 

WCS  has  succeeded  in  gaining  international  controls  on  the 
pet  trade  in  turtles,  but  now  we  are  concerned  with  how  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  dealing  with  continued  exports  of 
box  turtles  from  North  America.  Last  year,  the  Service  had  set  a 
provisional  export  level  of  almost  10,000  box  turtles  from 
Louisiana  based  on  practically  no  scientific  data.  So  this  year, 
working  with  Michael  Klemens,  who  first  identified  this  prob- 
lem, we  scored  a  major  success  by  convincing  the  U.S.F.W.S.  to 
allow  no  exports  of  the  species. 

Along  the  Atlantic  fisheries,  dusky  and  sandbar  sharks  have 
declined  by  over  80  percent  in  the  last  ten  years  and  will  not  re- 
cover under  current  fishing  regulations.  As  a  member  of  the  six- 
member  Ocean  Wildlife  Campaign,  with  support  from  the  David 
and  Lucile  Packard  Foundation  and  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts, 
WCS  has  been  working  to  reduce  the  allowable  catch  of  sharks  by 
at  least  50  percent,  developing  products  to  help  enforce  laws 
against  finning  sharks,  and  planning  the  first  international  con- 
trols on  shark  exports,  which  are  predominantly  fins  for  Asian 
markets.  The  Campaign  has  also  engaged  in  debates  over  the  offi- 
cial assessment  models  for  the  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  and  the 
swordfish,  both  of  which  are  in  steep  decline  because  of  over-ex- 
ploitation and  mismanagement. 

Thankfully,  Congressional  bills  to  drastically  gut  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  died  as  the  result  of  a  strong  backlash  from  the 
public  and  moderate  Republicans.  Efforts  by  WCS,  especially 
William  Conway's  meetings  with  House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich, 
were  instrumental  in  turning  the  tide.  While  the  moratoriums  on 
listing  species  under  the  Act  and  similar  extreme  measures  have 
been  lifted,  the  movement  of  progressive  legislation  in  this  area 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
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AFRICA 

BOTSWANA 

1 .  Effects  of  elephants  on  wood- 
land habitats.  Raphael 
Ben-Shah  ar. 

CAMEROON 

2.  Conservation  and  community 
participation  in  Banyang-Mbo 
Forest  Reserve.  Anthony 
Nchanji,  Dwight  Lawson, 
David  Nzouango,  Bryan 
Curran. 

3.  Ecology  and  conservation  of 
forest  elephants.  Anthony 
Nchanji,  James  Powell. 

4.  Forest  surv  eys  and  strategic 
planning  in  the  Lobeke  region. 
Cheryl  Fimbel,  Robert  Fimbel, 
Leonard  Usongo. 

5.  Reptile  and  amphibian  ecolo- 
gy and  behavior.  Dwight 
Lawson. 

CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC 

6.  Dzanga  forest  elephant  demo- 
graphics and  social  dynamics 
(WCS/USFWS).  Andrea  Turka- 
lo,  J.  Michael  Fay. 

CONGO  REPUBLIC 

7.  Congo  Forest  Conservation 
(WCS/USAID,  GEF).  J.  Michael 
Fay,  Marcellin  Agnagna, 
Richard  Ruggiero,  Jerome 


Mokoko,  Bill  Fanjoy. 

8.  Biological  surveys,  monitoring, 
and  research  in  Nouabale-Ndo- 
ki  National  Park  (WCS/GEF).  J. 
Michael  Fay,  Marcellin 
Anagna,  Richard  Ruggiero, 
Steve  Blake. 

9.  Conservation  education  and 
NGO  liaison  (WCS/UASALD) 
WCS  Congo  Staff. 

10.  Protection  for  important  ele- 
phant populations  (WCS/US- 
FWS).  J.  Michael  Fay,  Richard 
Ruggiero,  Michellin  Agnagna. 

11.  Mbeli  bai  gorilla  social  dynam- 
nics  and  ecology  (WCS/Busch 
Gardens).  J.  Michael  Fay,  Clau- 
dia Olejniczak. 

12.  Protected  Area  Conservation 
Strategy  (PARCSl:  Training 
managers  (WCS/VCAXT/AWF/ 
BSP/USAID).  Samba  Douckaga. 

ERITREA 

13.  Mangrove  ecology  and  restora- 
tion. Sahlu  Gebr  Egziabiher. 

ETHIOPIA 

14.  Conserving  biodiversity  in 
Omo  Conservation  Area. 
Catherine  Schloeder,  Michael 
Jacobs. 

15.  -African  wild  ass  research  and 

conservation.  Fanuel  Kebede. 


GABON 

16.  Research  and  training  for  man- 
agement of  Lope  Forest 
(WCS/ECOFAC).  Lee  Virute. 

17.  Impacts  of  logging  on  forest  flo- 
ra and  fauna.  Lee  White. 

18.  Forest  history  and  dynamics 
and  their  implications  for  man- 
agement in  Lope  Forest  Re- 
serve. Lee  White. 

GHANA 

19.  Game  warden  training  in 
wildlife  monitoring  (WCS/US- 
FWS). Richard  Barnes. 

20.  Conserving  endangered  pri- 
mates in  southwest.  John  Oates. 

IVORY  COAST 

21.  Manatees,  coastal  mangrove 
conservation,  and  education. 
Kouadio  Akoi. 

K  E  N  Y  A 

22.  Ecological  monitoring  of  Am- 
boseli  National  Park.  David 
Western . 

23.  Resource  economics  in  wildlife 
conservation.  Albert  Mwangi. 

24.  African  Conservation  Centre 
(ACCHDevelopment  of  a  na- 
tional NGO.  Helen  Gichohi. 

25.  Wildlife  distribution  and  habitat 
use  in  Kitengela  Corridor:  Nai- 
robi National  Park  and  the 


Athi-Kapiri  Plains.  Helen 
Gichohi. 

26.  Masai  Mara  Working  Group. 
Helen  Gichohi. 

27.  Habitat  rehabilitation  of  Am- 
boseli  wetlands.  Andrew 
Muchiru. 

28.  Coral  reef  research  and  conser- 
vation. Tim  McClanahan. 

MADAGASCAR 

29.  Masoala  National  Park  and 
community  forest  zone  manage- 
ment (WCS/CARE/ANGAP/ 
DEF/Peregnne  Fund/Stanford 
Center  for  Conservation  Biolo- 
gy/USAID).  Clare  Kronen, 
Philip  Guillen ,  Vincent 
Razafimahtratra. 

30.  Phylogeneric  realrionships  of  the 
four  endemic  tortoises  of  Mada- 
gascar. George  Amato,  John 
Behler,  Adalgisa  Caccone. 

3 1 .  Biodiversity  inventory  and  pro- 
fessional training.  Clare  Kre- 
men,  Vincent  Razafimaharratra. 

32.  Ruffed  lemur  taxonomy  and 
conservation  (WCS/AMNH). 
Hilary  Simonds  Morland, 
George  Amato,  Rob  deSalle. 

NAMIBIA 

33.  Behavioral  ecology  and  conser- 
vation of  black-faced  impala  in 
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Kaokaland.  Wendy  Green, 
Aron  Rothstein. 

NIGERIA 

34.  Ecology,  history,  and 
management  of  Okomu  Forest 
Reserve.  Zeena  Tooze. 

35.  Survey  and  prelimnary  status  of 
Sclater's  guenon.  John  Oates. 

36.  Status  of  primates  and  forests  in 
eastern  Nigeria.  John  Oates. 

RWANDA 

37.  Nyungwe  Forest  Conservation 
Project:  Fxotourism,  education, 
inventory,  and  monitoring.  Eu- 
gene Rutagarama,Amy  Vedder. 

38.  iMountain  gorilla  population 
monitoring.  Amy  Vedder. 

SIERRA  LEONE 

39.  Potential  of  sacred  groves  for 
biodiversity  conservation.  Aiah 
Randolph  Lebbie. 

40.  Ecology  and  conservation  of 
white-necked  picathartes. 
Hazell  Thompson. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

4 1 .  Cape  parrot  ecology  and  status. 
Colleen  Downs  (for  Olaf 
Wirminghaus. 

TANZANIA 

42.  Social  organization,  resource 
use,  dispersal,  genetics,  and  dis- 
ease in  jackals.  Patricia 
Moehlman. 

43.  Biodiversity  assessment  and  the 
development  of  professional  ca- 
pacity in  national  parks  (WCS/ 
University  of  Dar  es  Salaam). 
WCS  Staff,  Alfeo  Nikundiwe. 

44.  Training  and  conservation  edu- 
cation. WCS  Staff. 

45.  Vegetation  mapping  and 
herbarium  development  in  na- 
tional parks.  Sebastian  Chuwa. 

46.  Red  colobus  population  dynam- 
ics and  conservation,  Gombe 
Stream  National  Park. 
Shadrack  Kamenya. 

UGANDA 

47.  Wetlands  refugia  for  indigenous 
fishes.  John  Olowo,  Lauren 
Chapman 

48.  Selective  logging  impacts, 
Budongo  Forest.  Andrew 
Plumptre. 

49.  Role  of  elephants  in  tree  regen- 
eration. Erica  Cochrane. 

50.  Primate  dispersal  and  conserva- 
tion, Kibale  Forest.  William 
Olupot. 

5 1 .  Recovery  of  plant  and  animal 
communities,  Kibale  Corridor. 
Colin  and  Lauren  Chapman. 

ZAIRE 

52.  Iruri  Forest  Research  and  Train- 
ing Center  (CEFRECOF). 
Tcresc  Hart,  John  Hart,  and 
Robert  Mwinyihali. 

53.  Large-mammal  and  human-im- 
pact surveys  of  the  Okapi 


Caret  van  Shaik  studies  orangutans  and  teaches  conservation  at  Suaq  Balimbing  Swamp  in  northern  Sumatra's 
Gunung  Leuser  National  Park. 


Wildlife  Reserve.  John  Hart, 
Faustin  Bengana. 

54.  Large-mammal  crop  damage 
and  management.  Leonard 
Mubalama. 

55.  Comparative  forest  dynamics 
and  botanical  inventories  using 
large  plots.  Terese  Hart,  Bola 
M.  Lokanda,  Innocent  liengola, 
Makana  Mekombo. 

56.  Socio-economic  surveys  and 
community  participation, 
Okapi  Reserve.  Bryan  Curran, 
Richard  Tshombe,  Kambale 
Kisuki. 

57.  Grauer's  gorilla  census  and  east- 
ern forest  large  mammal  sur- 
veys. Jefferson  Hall,  Inogwabini 
Bila-Isia,  Omari  Dambu,  John 
Hart,  Amy  Vedder. 

58.  White  rhino  monitoring  in 
Garamba  National  Park.  Kes 
Hillman  Smith. 

59.  Congo  peacock  survey. 
Agenoga  Upoki,  John  Hart. 

60.  Impact  of  subsistence  hunting 
on  wildlife  populations  and  im- 
plications for  sustainability. 
Richard  Tshombe,  Kambale 
Kisuki,  Bryan  Curran. 

6 1 .  Grauer's  gorilla  genetic  analysis. 
Kristin  Saltonstall. 

62.  Health  assessment  and  monitor- 
ing of  free-ranging  mammals. 


William  Karesh,  Kes  Smith, 
Mbayma  Atalia. 

63.  Forest  duikers:  Feeding  ecology7, 
social  behavior,  and  predator- 
prey  relations.  John  Hart. 

ZAMBIA 

64.  Nyamaluma  Community-based 
Training  and  Land  Use  Plan- 
ning/ADMADE  (WCS/USAED). 
Dale  Lewis. 

65.  AD  MADE  Safari  Lease  Agree- 
ment (WCS/WWF/USALD). 
Thomas  Ankerson,  Richard 
Hamann,  and  University  of 
Horida  School  of  Law. 

REGIONAL 

66.  Protected  Area  Conservation 
Strategy  (PARCS)  Training  Pro- 
gram ( WCS/WWF/AWF/BSP/ 
USAID).  Annette  Lanjouw, 
Matthew  Hatchwell,  Samba 
Douckaga,  Emmanuel  Pouna, 
Hilary  Simons  Morland. 

67.  African  wild  ass  surveys  in 
Ethiopia,  Somalia,  and  Eritrea. 
Patricia  Moehlman. 

68.  Regional  internship  program  in 
African  coral  reef  ecology  and 
management  (WCS/USAID). 
Tim  McClanahan. 

69.  Methods  for  forest  elephant  sur- 
veys in  Central  Africa.  Richard 
Barnes. 

70.  Socio-economic  assessments 


and  local  community  participa- 
tion in  African  forests.  Bryan 
Curran. 

71.  Assessment  of  Rhino  Conserva- 
tion Strategies  (WCS/WWF). 
Nigel  Leader- Williams,  Holly 
Dublin,  John  Robinson. 

72.  Regional  training  and  inventory 
program  in  central  African 
forests.  Lee  White. 

73.  Trmational  monitoring  (WCS/ 
WWF/USAID).  J.  Michael  Fay. 

74.  Postgraduate  training  and  pro- 
fessional development  (WCS/ 
DICE/Darwin  Initiative). 
Michael  Klemens,  Richard  Grif- 
fiths, Hilary  Simons  Morland, 
Terese  Hart,  Claire  Klemen. 

75.  Field  methods  manual  for  con- 
servation of  African  forests  and 
wildlife.  Lee  White,  Annette 
Lanjouw. 

76.  Nutritional  analysis  of  food 
composition  for  African  mam- 
mals, birds,  and  reptiles.  Ellen 
Dierenfeld,  Bonnie  Raphael, 
William  Karesh,  et  aL 

ASIA 

CHINA 

77.  Tibet  Autonomous  Region 
wildlife  surveys  and  reserve 
planning.  George  Schaller. 

78.  Small  grants  management  pro- 
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gram.  Ji  Weizhi. 

79.  Conservation  project  integra- 
tion, Kunming  Institute  of  Zool- 
ogy. Ji  Weizhi,  Qui  Ming  Jiang. 

80.  Conservation  education.  An- 
nette Berkovits,  Thomas 
Naiman. 

81.  Panda  conservation.  Lu  Zhi. 
INDIA 

82.  Carnivore  ecology,  Nagarhole 
National  Park.  Ullas  Karanth. 

83.  Country-wide  tiger  surveys.  Ul- 
las Karanth. 

84.  Survey  of  the  Indian  great  black 
woodpecker.  Western  Ghats.  V. 
Santharam. 

85.  Conflict  between  local  commu- 
nities and  a  wildlife  sanctuary, 
Kerala.  Sultana  Bashir. 

86.  Ecology  of  seed  dispersal  in 
the  lion-tailed  macaque. 

R.  Krishnamani. 

87.  Rainforest  land  tortoise.  B.K. 
Sharath. 

88.  Effects  of  non-timber  forest 
product  extraction.  Aditi  Sinha. 

89.  Migrant  bird  ecology.  Madusu- 
dan  Katti. 

90.  Avian  parasite  analysis.  Susan 
Rothenberg. 

91.  Using  microsatellite  markers  to 
census  tigers  in  India.  George 
Amato,  Ullas  Karanth. 

INDONESIA 

92.  Tropical  ecology  of  northern 
Sulawesi.  Margaret  Kinnaird 
and  Tim  O'Brien. 

93.  Orangutan  research  and  conser- 
vation training.  Carel  van 
Schaik. 

94.  Habitat  analysis  for  Sumba 
Island  hornbill  and  citron- 
crested  cockatoo.  Margaret 
Kinnaird,  Tim  O'Brien. 

95.  Ranging  patterns  of  Sulawesi 
red-knobbed  hornbills.  Suer 
Suryadi. 

96.  Genetic  diversity  in  free-ranging 
orangutans.  William  Karesh. 

LAOS 

97.  Conservation  training  and  inte- 
grated management  of  protect- 
ed areas.  Asia  Staff. 

98.  Wildlife  surveys  for  key  protect- 
ed areas.  Alan  Rabinowitz, 
George  Schaller,  Rob  Timmins. 

99.  Training  in  protected  area  man- 
agement. Bill  Robichaud. 

100.  Community  conservation-edu- 
cation. Michael  Meredith. 

MALAYSIA 

101.  Wildlife  Master  Plan,  Sarawak  . 
Elizabeth  Bennett,  Alan  Rabi- 
nowitz, John  Robinson. 

102.  Research  and  management 
training.  Elizabeth  Bennett. 

103.  Sumatran  rhino,  elephant,  and 
banteng  surveys,  Sabah. 
Ramesh  Boonratana. 


104.  Effect  of  logging  on  the  Malay 
civet,  Sabah.  Christina  Colon. 

105.  Conservation  status  of  forest 
birds.  Charles  Francis. 

106.  Ecological  study  and  manage- 
ment of  game  species,  Sarawak 
and  Sabah.  Elizabeth  Bennett, 
Jephte  Sompud. 

107.  Effects  of  hunting  on  forest 
wildlife.  Elizabeth  Bennett  and 
Adrian  Nyaoi,  Jephte  Sompud. 

MONGOLIA 

108.  Gobi  Desert  research  and  con- 
servation. George  Schaller. 

109.  Snow  leopard  ecology.  Thomas 
McCarthy. 

M  Y  A  N  M  A  R 

110.  Wildlife  surveys.  Alan  Rabi- 
nowitz, George  Schaller. 

111.  Coordination  and  training  pro- 
grams. Saw  Tung  Khaing,  Alan 
Rabinowitz. 

1 12.  Wildlife  research  small  grants 
program.  Tint  Lwin  Thaung. 

113.  Establishment  and  management 
of  Lampi  Island  Marine  Nation- 
al Park.  Alan  Rabinowitz,  Tint 
Lwin  Thaung. 

PAPUA   NEW  GUINEA 

1 14.  Crater  Mountain  management. 
Christopher  Filardi. 

115.  Crater  Mountain  rural  develop- 
ment. David  Gillison. 

1 16.  Conservation  biology  training/ 
small  grants.  Christopher 
Filardi. 

1 17.  Palm  cockatoo  research.  Don- 
ald Bruning. 

118.  Wild  canid  ecology.  Robert 
Bino. 

119.  Landowner  relations.  John 
Ericho. 

120.  Megapode  ecology.  Ross 
Sinclair. 

121.  Monitoring  amphibian  species. 
David  Bickford. 

122.  Crater  Mountain  wildlife  sur- 
vey. Deb  Wright,  Andrew 
Mack. 

123.  Study  of  antlered  flies  as  biolog- 
ical indicators.  Gary  Dobson. 

RUSSIA 

124.  Tiger  research  and  conservation 
in  Far  East.  Hornocker  Wildlife 
Research  Institute. 

125.  Turtle  ecology  and  conserva- 
tion. Olga  Leontyeva. 

126.  Kamchatka  Peninsula  brown 
bear  study.  Bill  Leacock, 
George  Schaller. 

THAILAND 

127.  Small  carnivore  research  in 
Huai  Kha  Khaeng/Thung  Yai 
Wildlife  Sanctuary.  Saksit 
Sinichareon,  Kathy 
Conforti. 

128.  Habitat  fragmentation  and  for- 
est animals.  Antony  Lynam. 

129.  Resource  partitioning  among 


turtles.  Peter  Paul  van  Dijk. 

VIETNAM 

130.  Tiger  surveys.  Lc  Xuan  Canh. 

REGIONAL 

131.  Trans-boundary  biodiversity 
conservation  conferences.  Alan 
Rabinowitz. 

132.  WCS  Tiger  Campaign.  Alan 
Rabinowitz,  Dorene  Bolze. 

133.  Molecular  phylogenics  of  Cen- 
tral Asian  bovids  and  Asian 
pigs.  George  Amato,  Gearge 
Schaller,  Colin  Groves. 

134.  Nutrient  analyses  of  food  in 
wild,  Asian  mammals  and  birds. 
Ellen  Dierenfcld,  Marianne  Fitz- 
patrick,  Penny  Kalk,  et  al. 

LATIN  AMERICA 

ARGENTINA 

135.  Natural  history  and  wildlife 
conservation.  William  Conway. 

136.  Patagonian  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Plan  (WCS/FPN-GEF/ 
UNDP).  William  Conway, 
Guillermo  Harris,  Claudio 
Campagna,  Fundacion  Patago- 
nia Natural. 

137.  Ecology  and  conservation  of  the 
Magellanic  penguin.  Dee  Boers- 
ma,  Pablo  Yorio. 

138.  Ecology  and  conservation  of 
marine  mammals  in  Peninsula 
Valdes.  Claudio  Campagna. 

139.  Natural  history  of  Patagonia, 
conservation  strategies,  and 
Peninsula  Valdes  station  man- 
agement. Guillermo  Harris. 

140.  Ecology  and  conservation  of 
marine  birds.  Pablo  Yorio. 

141.  Punta  Leon  seabirds  and  mam- 
mals. Pablo  Yorio,  Claudio 
Campagna,  Guillermo  Harris. 

142.  Pollution  impact  on  Magellanic 
penguins.  Esteban  Frere,  Patri- 
cia Gandini. 

143.  Veterinary  intervention  and 
monitoring.  Robert  Cook, 
Claudio  Campagna,  William 
Karesh,  Mirtha  Lewis,  Marcela 
Uhart. 

BELIZE 

144.  Reef  fisheries  research.  Jacque 
Carter,  Janet  Gibson. 

145.  Conservation  of  biodiversity. 
Jeanette  Bider,  Vemon  Card, 
Douglas  James. 

146.  Nesting  ecology,  food  habits, 
and  population  survey  of 
Morelet's  crocodile.  Richard  R. 
Montanucci,  Steven  G.  Piatt. 

147.  Protected  areas  management 
plan  and  database.  Bruce  and 
Carolyn  Miller. 

148.  Conservation  and  ecology  of 
American  crocodiles.  Steven  G. 
Piatt,  John  Thorbjarnarson. 

149.  Middle  Cay  Research  Station/ 
Glovers  Reef  Reserve  manage- 


ment. James  Powell,  Jacque 
Carter,  Alejandro  Grajal, 
Archie  Carr  III. 

BOLIVIA 

150.  Ungulate  research  and  training. 
Andrew  Taber  and  Fundacion 
Amigos  dc  la  Naturaleza. 

151.  Abundance,  distribution,  and 
habitat  use  of  crocodilians  in 
Beni.  Lius  F.  Pachcco. 

152.  Alto  Madidi  National  Park 
management  planning. 
Rosamaria  Ruiz/EcoBolivia. 

153.  Status  of  blue-throated  macaw, 
Charles  Munn. 

154.  Effects  of  logging  on  ungulates 
and  white-lipped  peccary  be- 
havior. Lilian  Painter. 

155.  Effects  of  logging  on  black  spi- 
der monkeys.  Robert  Wallace. 

156.  Impacts  of  forestry  on  wildlife 
( BOLFOR/WCS/Chemonics/ 
USAID).  Damian  Ruiz. 

157.  Planning  and  design  of  Kaa-Iya 
del  Gran  Chaco  National  Park. 
Andrew  Taber/C.A.B.I.  (Capi- 
tania  del  Alto  y  Bajo  Izozog)/ 
USAID. 

158.  Veterinary  intervention  and 
monitoring.  William  Karesh, 
Robert  Wallace,  Lilian  Painter. 

BRAZIL 

159.  Flooded  forest  conservation  in 
Central  Amazon,  Mamiraua 
Ecoilogical  Reserve.  Jose  Mar- 
cio  Ayres  (WCS/WWT/ODA/ 
CNPG/Museu  Goeld). 

160.  Fish  ecology  in  Amazonian 
flooded  forests.  Helder  Queiroz, 
Ronaldo  Barthem,  Jose  Marcio 
Ayres. 

161.  Population  and  ecology  studies 
of  crocodilians.  Ronis  Silveira, 
John  Thorbjarnarson. 

162.  Lear's  macaw  conservation.  Pe- 
dro Lima,  CETREL,  Charles 
Munn. 

163.  White-lipped  peccary  conserva- 
tion, Maraca  Island.  Jose 
Fragoso. 

164.  Frugivores  in  the  Atlantic  coast 
forest.  Mauro  Galetri. 

165.  Vertebrate  community  structure 
in  western  Amazonian  forests. 
Carlos  A.  Peres. 

166.  Frugivore  resource  use  and 
palm  phenology.  Kirsten  Silvius. 

167.  Veterinary  intervention  and 
monitoring.  Robert  Cook, 
William  Karesh,  Jose  Fragoso. 

COLOMBIA 

168.  Student  grants  program.  Maria 
Elfi  Chaves,  FES. 

169.  Avian  seed  dispersers,  Central 
Cordillera.  Sandra  Arango 
Caro. 

170.  Nesting  ecology  and  sustainable 
use  of  Chipiro  River  turtles. 
Olga  Victoria  Castano. 
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171.  Conservation  of  the  Orinoco 
crocodile.  Myriam  Lugo 
Rugeles. 

172.  High  Andes  bird  communities. 
Gustavo  Kattan/CARDER. 

173.  Cloud  forest  regeneration  in 
Ucumari  Regional  Reserve.  Car- 
olina Murcia/CARDER. 

174.  Mountain  tapir  ecology*  in 
Ucumari  Regional  Reserve. 
Jaime  Cavalier/CARDER. 

175.  Forest  falcon  ecology  in  the 
Choco.  Paul  Salaman. 

176.  Forest  fragmentation  and  bird 
communities  in  the  Central 
Cordillera.  Luis  Miguel 
Renjifo. 

COSTA  RICA 

177.  Kingfisher  community  in  Tor- 
tuguero  National  Park.  Angel 
Can  ales. 

178.  Tarpon  status.  John  Dean, 
William  McLarney. 

179.  Park  corridor  planning,  Tor- 
tuguero.  Archie  Carr  D3. 

1 80.  Conservation  genetics  of  the 
green  sea  turtle.  Tigerin  Peare. 

181.  Tropical  dry  forest  rehabilita- 
tion and  conservation.  Marc 
Lapin. 

182.  Habitat  selection  of  Baird's 
tapir,  Corcovado  National 
Park.  Charles  Foerster. 

183.  Creation  of  wildlife  habitat. 
Lynn  Carpenter ,  Mario 
Cordero. 

184.  Ecotourism  and  riparian  corri- 
dors, Sarapiqui  River.  Federico 
Paredes. 

185.  Monitoring  indicator  bird 
species  and  habitat.  Theodore 
Simons. 

186.  Great  green  macaw  habitat  re- 
quirements. George  Powell, 
Robin  Bjork. 

187.  Conservation  implications  of 
agricultural  windbreaks.  Karen 
Nielsen,  Debra  De  Rosier/Mon- 
teverde  League. 

188.  Central  American  Corridor 
Planning.  Mario  Boza/GTZ/ 
CCAD. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

1 89.  Population  ecology  and  conser- 
vation of  American  crocodiles. 
Andreas  Schubert. 

ECUADOR 

190.  Mountain  tapir  ecology  and 
conservation.  Craig  Downer. 

191.  Sustainable  Use  of  Biological 
Resources  Project  (WCSAJS- 
AID/CARE/).Jody  Stallings, 
Alejandro  Grajal,  FcoCicncia. 

192.  Tropical  Andes  biodiversity 
monitoring  and  training. 
EcoCiencia 

193.  Wildlife  ecology  training.  Peter 
I  cinsingcr,  Marty  Crump. 

1 94.  Genetic  analysis  of  Galapagos 


Rosamaria  Ruiz  scales  a  cliff  m  Bolivia's  recently  declared  Madidi  National  Park  to  examine 
the  nests  of  red-and-green  macaws. 


tortoises.  Edward  l.ouis. 
EL  SALVADOR 

195.  Field  ornithology  training 
workshops.  Oliver  Komar. 

GUATEMAI A 

196.  Wildlife  monitoring  in  Tikal 
National  Park.  Howard 


Quiglcy,  Milton  Cabrera, 
Maria  Jose 

197.  Conservation  of  seagrass  bed 
fishes  and  macroinvertebrates 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Alejan- 
dro Arrivillaga. 

198.  Hcrpctofaun.i  ot  Caribbean 


tain  forests.  Eric  Nelson  Smith 
Urruria. 

199.  Primate  survey.  Johanna  Motta 
Gill,  Gilberto  Silva-Lopcz, 
Alonso  Sanchez-Hernandez. 

200.  Tikal  National  Park  manage- 
ment plan  and  interpretation. 
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Jim  Barborak. 

201.  Secondary  succession  in  aban- 
doned farms,  Maya  Biosphere 
Reserve.  Patricia  Orantes. 

GUYANA  VEN 

202.  Impact  of  gold-mining  on  fish  225. 
communities.  Godfrey  Bourne. 

HONDURAS 

203.  La  Muralla  National  Park  re-  226. 
source  inventory  management 
planning.  Archie  Carr  III,  James 
Barborak,  Sergio  Midence. 

204.  Strengthening  of  the  COHDE- 

FOR  wildlands.  Archie  Carr  D2,  22". 
James  Barborak. 
MEXICO  228. 

205.  Interactions  between  jaguars 

and  pumas:  Conservation  plan-  229. 

ning,  Cuixmala  Reserve.  Brian 

Miller. 

206.  Monarch  butterflies.  Alfonso  230. 
Alonso,  Lincoln  Brower. 

207.  Forest  fragmentation  and  bat  23 1 . 
communities.  Michelle  Evelyn. 

208.  Carnivore  and  small  mammal 
community  study,  Cuixmala  232. 
Reserve.  Brian  Miller. 

NICARAGUA 

209.  Green  turtle  population,  Mislti- 

to  Coast.  Cynthia  J.  Lagueux.  233. 

210.  Role  of  frugivorous  birds  in 
long-term  conservation.  Juan 

Carlos  Martinez  Sanchez.  234. 

211.  Atlantic  forest  corridor  plan- 
ning. Archie  Carr  HI,  James  235. 
Barborak,  Mario  Boza,  GEF, 

World  Bank. 
PANAMA  236. 

212.  Marine  turtle  ecology.  Anne 

Meylan,  Peter  Meylan.  237. 

213.  Wildlife  use  and  park  manage- 
ment. Juliet.)  Samudio. 

214.  Buffer  zone  systems.  Richard  238. 
Condit. 

215.  Land  and  the  indigenous  people 
of  eastern  Panama.  Peter 

Herlihy.  239. 

216.  Medicinal  plants  and  orienta- 
tion manual.  Rutilio  Paredes 
Martinez. 

PERU 

217.  Coastal  wildlife  conservation  at 

Puma  San  Juan.  Patricia  Majluf.  240. 

218.  Fisheries  and  marine  mammal 
conflicts.  Patricia  Majluf.  Cecil-  241. 
ia  Rivas. 

219.  Conservation  education  in  fish-  242. 
ing  communities.  Cecilia  Rivas. 

220.  Humboldt  penguin  ecology. 

Carlos  Zalavaga.  Rosana  243. 
Paredes. 

22 1 .  N  iacaw  ecology  and  conserva-  244. 
rion.  Charles  Munn. 

222.  Community-based  conserva- 
tion. Charles  Munn.  245. 

223.  Land  tenure  and  legislation  in 

buffer  zones.  CEDIA,  Charles  246. 
Munn. 

224.  Veterinary  intervention  and 


monitoring.  William  Karesh, 
Mark  Stcttcr,  Patricia  Majluf, 
Neil  Grimmcll,  Rosana  Paredes, 
Carlos  Zavalaga. 

EZUEL A 

Rio  Nichare  rain-forest  conser- 
vation. Philip  Desennc, 
ACOANA. 

Henri  Pittier  National  Park  bird 
monitoring.  Miguel  I.cntino, 
Sociedad  Conserv  acionista 
Audubon,  Phelps,  Ornithology 
Collection. 

Student  grants  program.  Isabel 
Novo,  EcoNarura. 
Parrot  trade  and  conservation. 
Philip  Desenne. 

Orinoco  crocodile  conservation. 
John  Thorbjarnarson,  Gustavo 
Hernandez,  FUDENA. 
Habitat  sustainability  of  Orino- 
co crocodiles.  Andreas  E.  Seijas. 
Jaguar  ecology  and  conserva- 
tion. Rafael  Hoogesteijn,  Mel 
Sunquist,  Hato  Pinero. 
Anaconda  ecology.  Jesus  Rivas, 
Maria  Munoz,  John  Thorb- 
jarnarson, Paul  Calle,  PRO- 
FAUNA. 

National  parks  management 
and  training.  EcoNarura,  WCS/ 
Inparques/EC. 

Timber  extraction  and  biodiver- 
sity corridors.  Jose  Ochoa. 
Fish  diversity  in  the  Caura  Riv- 
er. Donald  Taphorn,  Conrad 
Vispo,  UNELLEZ. 
Hunter  education  around  na- 
tional parks.  Jose  Lorenzo  Silva. 
Bird  conservation  in  managed 
tropical  forests.  Douglas 
Mason. 

Integration  strategy  for  biodi- 
versity management.  Jose 
Ochoa/ ACOAN/CIDIAT/MA 
RNR/  Fundacion  Pola 
Yellow-shouldered  Amazon  ge- 
netics, ecology,  and  conserva- 
tion. Franklin  Rojas-Suarez, 
PROVTTA,  Virginia  Sanz, 
George  Amato,  Alejandro  Gra- 
jal,  William  Karesh. 
Tegu  lizard  ecology.  Angela 
Schmitz,  UNELLEZ. 
Cebus  monkey  biology  and  ge- 
nerics. Ximena  Valderrama. 
Demographics  and  habitat  of 
the  great  tinamou.  Conrad 
Vispo. 

Ethnoecology  of  the  Ye'Kuana 
Indians.  Claudia  Knab. 
Venezuela  Red  Data  Book.  Jon 
Paul  Rodriguez,  Franklin  Rojas, 
PROVTTA,  Fundacion  Pola. 
River  turtle  ecology  and  man- 
agement. Tibisay  Escalona. 
Margarita  parrot  release  pro- 
gram. William  Karesh,  Almira 
Hoogesteijn,  PROVTTA. 


REGIONAL 

247.  Paseo  Pantcra  Cooperative  Pro- 
gram (WCS/CCC/USAID). 
Archie  Carr  III,  James  Barbo- 
rack,  Kathleen  Jcpson. 

248.  South  America  training  coordi- 
nation, Maria  Elfi  Chaves,  Ale- 
jandro Grajal,  Stuart  Strahl. 

249.  Nutritional  analyses  of  food 
composition  for  Latin  American 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 
Ellen  Dierenfeld,  Scon  Silver, 
Cary  Yeager,  Fred  Koontz,  Paul 
Cale,  John  ITiorbjarnarson, 

W  illiam  Karesh,  Bob  Cook. 

250.  Mesoamerica  biological  corri- 
dor regional  planning.  Mario 
Boza,  Archie  Carr  III,  CCAD. 

25 1 .  Genetic  division  in  wild  popula- 
tions of  caiman,  Amazon  Basin. 
George  Amato,  William  Karesh. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

252.  Moose  biology  with  and  with- 
out grizzly  and  wolf  predation 
in  temperate  and  subarctic 
North  America.  Joel  Berger, 
Carol  Cunningham,  Peter 
Stacey. 

253.  Avian  indicators  and  ecosystem 
management  in  the  Pacific 
West.  Steve  Zack. 

254.  Environmental  impacts  on 
desert  fishes  of  the  southwestern 
U.S.  and  northern  Mexico.  Paul 
Loiselle. 

255.  Beaver:  Keystone  architect  of 
the  Adirondacks.  Peter 
Houlihan. 

256.  Ecological  and  management  im- 
plications of  a  large-scale  forest 
blow-down  in  the  Adirondacks, 
Jem  Jenkins. 

257.  Logging  impacts  on  wildlife. 
Rob  and  Cheryl  Fimbel. 

258.  Oswegatchie  coopertive  stew- 
ardship initiative.  Bill  Weber, 
Jerry  Jenkins,  Angie  Hodgon. 

259.  Mesocarnivore  research  priori- 
ties in  New  Engalnd  and  eastern 
Canada.  Todd  Fuller,  John  Or- 
gan, Bill  Weber. 

260.  GIS  assessment  of  natural  wolf 
recovery,  northeast  U.S.  Dan 
Harrison,  Ted  Chapin. 

261.  Monitoring  the  monarch  but- 
terfly migration  in  eastern 
North  America.  Lincoln  Brow- 
er, Richard  Walton,  Tonya  Van 
Hook,  William  Calvert. 

262.  Great  Swamp  cooperative  con- 
servation program.  Michael 
Klemens,  Fred  Koontz,  EUie 
Fries,  Donna  Femandes,  Dennis 
Thoney,  Paul  Loiselle,  Ed 
Spevak. 

263.  Ecology,  ecosystem  require- 
ments and  conservation  of  the 
bog  turtle  in  New  England. 


Michael  Klemens,  Alison  Whit- 
lock,  Julie  Victoria. 

264.  Morphometries,  genetics,  ecolo- 
gy, and  conservation  of  spotted 
and  bog  turtles  in  New  York. 
John  Behler,  Al  Breisch,  George 
Amato. 

265.  A  participatory  approach  to 
biodiversity  conservation  and 
land-use  planning  in  southern 
New  York.  Michael  Klemens. 

266.  Meta-population  ecology  of  the 
bog  turtle  in  the  southern  Ap- 
palachians. Joseph  Mitchell, 
Carola  Haas,  Shawn  Carter. 

267.  Genetics  and  conservation,  Jef- 
ferson's salamander.  James 
Bogart,  Michael  Klemens. 

268.  Estuarine  ecology  of  the  New 
York  City  coastal  zone.  Betty 
Borowski. 

269.  Salt-marsh  ecology  and  pollu- 
tion studies:  Gateway  National 
Seashore,  New  York.  John 
Tanacredi. 

270.  Amphibian  and  reptile  restora- 
tion at  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area,  New  York. 
Robert  Cook,  John  Behler, 
WCS  Reptile  Staff. 

271.  Recovery  status  of  grassland 
birds  as  a  guide  for  ecologically 
based  management.  Fred 
Koontz,  Susan  Elbin. 

272.  Genetics  of  natural  populations 
of  humpback  whales.  H.  Rosen- 
baum,  George  Amato. 

CONSERVATION 
POLICY  PROGRAM 

273.  Ocean  Wildlife  Campaign: 
Conserving  and  restonng  the 
oceans'  large  pelagic  fishes. 
Dorene  Bolze,  Paul  Boyle. 

274.  Asian  consumer  awareness 
campaign  on  the  tiger.  Dorene 
Bolze,  Carmen  Sandoe,  Peter 
Wilken  Ogilvy  & 
Mather-Asian  Region). 

275.  U.S.  Asian  community  outreach 
on  threatened  wildlife  in  tradi- 
tional medicines.  Dorene  Bolze. 

276.  CITES  and  wildlife  trade  policy. 
Dorene  Bolze,  WCS  Staff. 

277.  Turtle  conservation  source- 
book. Michael  Klemens,  George 
.Amato,  John  Behler,  Dorene 
Bolze,  Bonnie  Raphael,  John 
Thorbjarnarson. 

278.  Analysis  of  trade  and  use:  Tur- 
tles and  tortoises.  Michael  Kle- 
mens, Dorene  Bolze,  John 
Thorbjarnarson,  John  Behler. 

279.  Sustainable  use  analysis:  Croco- 
dilians.  John  Thorbjarnarson. 

280.  Tibetan  antelope  and  trade  in 
Shahtoosh  wool.  George 
Schaller,  Dorene  Bolze,  George 
Amato. 
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wildlife  conservation 

In  addition  to  its  work  at  six  facilities  in  New  York  City  and  Georgia,  the  Wildlife  Con- 
servation Society  is  active  on  five  continents,  in  field  biology  and  conservation,  environ- 
mental education,  genetics,  wildlife  nutrition,  and  veterinary  medicine.  Currently,  this  ef- 
fort encompasses  386  projects  and  programs  in  53  nations  around  the  world,  as  indicated 


NORTH 
AMERICA 

29  Field  Conservation, 
Genetics,  Nutrition,  and 
Veterinary  Projects 

Environmental  Education 
Programs  in  49  states 
and  territories 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
Bronx  Zoo 

New  York's  Aquarium 
Central  Park,  Queens,  and 
Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Centers 


St.  Catherines  Wildlife 
Survival  Center,  Georgia 


LATIN 
AMERICA 

112  Field  Conservation 

Projects 
28  Genetics,  Nutrition, 

and  Veterinary  Projects 
2  Environmental  Education 

Programs 


□  W<  S  Projects 
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society  around  the  world 


on  the  map  below.  Another  5  projects  deal  with  worldwide  and  oceanic  problems.  These 
391  projects  are  dedicated  to  saving  endangered  species,  answering  human  needs  and  as- 
pirations, developing  basic  information  about  ecological  systems,  and  educating  present 
and  future  generations  who  will  ultimately  determine  how  well  our  efforts  work. 
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WILDLIFE  CRISIS  CAMPAIGN 


funding  the  future 


"Our  job  is  to 
save  wildlife. 
But . . .  saving 
wildlife  involves 
people,  first 
and  foremost. " 


DA  I  LEY  PATTEE, 

WILDLIFE  CRISIS  CAMPAIGN 

COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 


It  is  gratifying  to  report  the  end  of  a  fundraising  campaign  and  to  thank  those  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  its  success.  Facilities  are  built,  programs  are  launched,  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  the  spirit  of  volunteerism  are  rewarded.  But,  in  a  sense,  the  end  of  a  campaign  is  also  a  be- 
ginning. It  establishes  new  directions  and,  inevitably,  points  to  the  future,  which,  in  turn,  must 
be  served.  In  no  case  is  this  more  true  than  our  own.  The  very  subject  of  the  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tion Society's  concern  is  the  future.  The  point  is  not  that  we  have  concluded  but  that  we  will 
continue.  Just  as  there  is  no  end  to  conservation,  there  is  no  end  to  education  or  public  service — 
and  all  are  uniquely  combined  in  what  the  Society  is  doing  today  and  for  future  generations. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  present.  The  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign  began  in  1990,  picked 
up  steam  in  1991,  was  officially  announced  in  1992,  and  in  1996,  at  the  end  of  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society's  centennial  year,  it  reached  a  hopeful  conclusion,  exceeding  the  $100-mil- 
lion  goal.  During  that  time,  the  private  sector,  led  by  our  trustees  and  advisors,  provided  gifts  of 
more  than  $70  million,  of  which  $25  million  was  in  the  form  of  annual  giving.  The  City  of  New 
York,  through  various  agencies,  allocated  $30  million  to  landmark  capital  projects,  including 
the  Congo  Gorilla  Forest  now  underway  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 

Still,  one  might  ask  what  actual  effect  the  Campaign  has  had.  Certain  projects  have  been 
realized  and  goals  achieved,  but  has  there  been  forward  movement  by  the  institution  and  the 
people  who  work  for  it?  The  answer  must  be  yes,  qualified  only  because  there  is  so  much 
more  to  do. 

Numbers  prove  the  point. 

♦  In  1990,  when  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign  began,  the  number  of  schoolchildren 
reached  in  New  York  by  WCS  educational  programs  was  less  than  1  million.  By  1996, 
there  were  more  than  1.7  million  learning  about  wildlife  and  the  environment  from  us. 

♦  WCS  facilities  in  New  York  City  went  from  three  in  1990 — the  Bronx  Zoo,  the  New 
York  Aquarium,  and  the  then  recently  reopened  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center — to  five  in 
1996,  with  the  addition  of  the  redesigned  Queens  and  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Centers  in 
1992  and  1993,  respectively. 

♦  International  field  projects  numbered  125  in  1990  and  have  now  more  than  doubled 
to  285. 

♦  One  WCS  environmental  education  curriculum  was  being  used  by  school  systems  in  24 
states  in  1990.  There  are  now  four  curriculums,  ranging  from  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade,  being  used  in  48  states  and  7  nations  abroad. 

♦  Through  WCS  efforts  since  1990,  more  than  100  million  acres  of  protected  land  has  been 
set  aside  in  parks  and  reserves  around  the  world,  from  the  Tibetan  Plateau  to  Bolivia. 

These  changes  and  many  others  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Society's  overall  growth  during  the 
period,  and  certainly  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign  had  much  to  do  with  that  growth.  The  Cam- 
paign added  Sea  Cliffs,  a  major  exhibition-education  facility  at  the  Aquarium,  and  began  work  on 
the  Congo  Gorilla  Forest  at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  African  Market  was  completed  at  the  Zoo  and  im- 
portant renovations  were  carried  out  at  the  World  of  Birds.  Overseas,  the  Campaign's  Crisis  Fund 
for  Vanishing  Wildlife  financed  major  conservation  projects  in  Zaire,  Kenya,  Central  America, 
Asia,  and  elsewhere.  Chairs  and  positions  were  endowed  in  wildlife  health,  nutrition,  pathology, 
and  environmental  education.  Teacher  training  and  minority  education  programs  were  expanded. 
And  annual  operational  support  grew  to  embrace  many  new  efforts  at  home  and  abroad. 
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What  came  out  of  this  process  was  not  a  new  organization,  but  one  that  contin- 
ues the  practices  of  100  years  with  new  usefulness  and  meaning,  weaving  together 
the  various  strands  of  education,  conservation  science,  and  public  service.  In  1993, 
the  Society's  evolving  mission  produced  a  new  name.  The  New  York  Zoological  So- 
ciety, so  named  at  its  founding  in  1895,  became  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society, 
which  not  only  reflects  better  what  we  actually  do  but  also  declares  our  promise  to  those  who 
care  about  saving  wildlife,  wild  places,  and  the  heritage  we  leave  our  children. 

Many  people  worked  hard  to  make  this  Campaign  a  success — trustees,  advisors,  staff.  Mem- 
bers of  our  National  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign  Leadership  Committee  included  John  Elliott,  Jr., 
Frank  Y.  Larkin,  Carl  Navarre,  Jr.,  Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  and  David  T.  Schiff.  Staff  was  led 
throughout  by  Director  for  Development  and  Leadership  Gifts  Candice  K.  Frawley,  and  in  the 
latter  stages  of  the  Campaign  with  Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs  and  Development  Jennifer 
Herring.  There  has  been  a  new  national  thrust  and  the  coalescence  of  the  very  active  Northern 
California  Council  in  San  Francisco,  chaired  by  Helen  Spalding  and  John  Goldman.  Growth 
and  change,  however,  have  inevitably  been  accompanied  by  some  areas  of  disappointment.  City 
funding  for  all  New  York  cultural  institutions,  including  the  Society,  continues  to  decline.  Sever- 
al projects  and  programs  in  the  Society's  long-range  planning  for  the  future  remain  to  be  fund- 
ed. These  include  environmental  education  initiatives  for  local,  national,  and  international 
schools;  endowments  for  curatorial  chairs  and  other  positions;  the  redesign  of  older 
buildings  for  innovative  uses  in  education  and  conservation;  the  creation  of  new  living 
habitats  and  breeding  programs  for  species  threatened  in  the  wild;  and  the  support  of 
long-term  conservation  strategies  around  the  world.  With  continuing  campaigns,  they 
must  and  will  be  financed. 

As  Brooke  Astor  once  remarked,  the  Society  is  one  of  New  York  City's  crown 
jewels,  one  of  several  indispensable  cultural  institutions  founded  in  the  late  19th 
century  and  still  going  strong.  The  Society's  zoos  and  aquarium  serve  8  million 
New  Yorkers  and  another  12  million  plus  in  the  tri-state  area.  We  provide  the  only 
contact  that  most  of  our  audience  has  with  living  wild  nature.  Our  wildlife  sanctu- 
aries are  oases  of  learning  that  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  city  and  suburban 
dwellers  alike.  We  create  and  run  innovative  environmental  education  programs 
and  curriculums  that  reach  even'  school  district  in  the  metropolitan  area  and  most 
of  the  United  States. 

Our  work  is,  by  definition,  about  the  future,  but  it  is  also,  like  nature  itself,  about  interde- 
pendence. What  we  do  in  New  York  and  in  this  country  is  integral  to  what  we  do  globally,  and 
vice  versa.  Fairfield  Osborn,  Society  president  from  1940  to  1968,  wrote,  "it  was  never  intend- 
ed that  the  Zoological  Society's  interests  should  be  bounded  by  the  fences  around  the  Zoo  and 
Aquarium."  Our  scientists  have  worked  around  the  world  since  the  Society's  earliest  days,  but 
now  their  task  requires  greater  resources  and  new  levels  of  cooperation.  Anchored  in  a  highly- 
developed  urban  center,  we  are  linked  with  the  aspirations  of  people  even-where,  and  we  in- 
evitably face  the  same  ecological  problems. 

Our  job  is  to  save  wildlife.  But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  saving  wildlife  involves  people, 
first  and  foremost.  It  involves  the  people  who  actually  work  on  the  front  lines,  in  field  science, 
animal  management,  education,  wildlife  health,  nutrition,  genetics,  marine  biology,  and  other 
disciplines.  It  involves  the  millions  of  people  we  sene  each  year  who  in  turn  support  our  parks 
and  programs.  It  involves  communities  and  agencies  in  countries,  including  our  own,  where  de- 
cisions must  be  made  about  protecting  wildlife  and  the  environment.  And  finally,  it  means  in- 
suring, as  WCS  Director  for  Science  George  Schaller  has  written,  "that  future  generations  will 
be  inheritors,  not  just  sun'ivors." 


From  top:  Enid  Haupt,  Howard  Phipps, 
Jr.,  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  and  Norma 
and  Charles  Dana  provided  unrestricted 
leadership  gifts  for  the  Campaign. 


PROJECTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


congo  gorilla  forest 

A  goal  of  $31  million  was  set  by  the  Wildlife 
Crisis  Campaign  for  this  6. 5 -acre  exhibition, 
breeding,  and  education  complex  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
Major  flinders  are  the  Mayor's  Office,  the  City 
Council,  the  Bronx  Borough  President,  and  several 
private  donors,  including  Hillside  Capital  and  The 
Irwin  Family,  through  John  N.  Irwin  II  and  John  N. 
Irwin  III  (below).  The  groundbreakers  on  October 
18  were  (bottom,  from  left)  William  Conway,  Henry 
Stern,  Schuyler  Chapin,  Alan  Hevesi,  June  Eisland, 
Peter  Vallone,  Caroline  Atkinson  with  baby  twin 
gorillas,  Howard  Phipps,Jr.,  Fernando  Ferrer, 
and  a  student  from  P.S.  205. 


PROJECTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


The  Congo  Gorilb  Forest,  dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  African 
forests,  will  offer  close  views  of  the  animals  in  re-created  landscapes 
(above)  and  classrooms  hidden  in  the  treetops.  Major  funders  include 
The  George  F.  Baker  Trust,  through  George  F.  Baker  III  ('left,  with 
William  Conway);  The  Bodman  Foundation,  through  Guy  Rutherfurd 
(below,  with  his  daughter  Leith  Talamo);  and  the  Charles  Hayden 
Foundation,  through  William  Wachenfeld  (below  lefti.  The  Wallace 
Fund,  through  George  V.  Grune;  ITT,  through  Rand  Araskog;  and  the 
Edward  John  Xoble  Foundation,  through  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Y. 
Larkin,  also  provided  substantial  backing  for  projects  at  the  Bronx  Zoo, 
the  Aquarium,  and  St.  Catherines  Wildlife  Survival  Center. 
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PROJECTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 


science  and  education 

The  Campaign  is  funding  important  projects  in  international  conservation,  environmental  education, 
and  wildlife  health  sciences.  Edith  McBean  Newberry  (left)  supports  the  Grauer's  gorilla  survey  in 
Zaire  (above  left),  among  other  efforts.  Dr.  Judith  Sulzberger  (top)  provided  endowment  funds  toward 
the  Chair  in  Wildlife  Health  Sciences  (Dr.  Robert  Cook,  above).  And  the  Homeland  Foundation, 
through  E.  Lisk  Wykoff,  Jr.  (below  left,  between  John  Frawley  and  WCS  Director  of  Development  and 
leadership  Gifts  Candice  Frawley),  established  the  Chauncey  Stillman  Chair  in  Wildlife  Education 
(below,  a  class  at  the  Bronx  Zoo).  Other  outstanding  donors  in  these  areas  include  Robert  W.  Wilson, 
Anne  Pattee,  and  Dailey  and  Gordon  B.  Pattee  for  international  conservation,  and  The  Schiff  Family, 
through  David  T.  and  Peter  G.  Schiff,  for  Wildlife  Health  Sciences. 


WILDLIFE  CRISIS  CAMPAIGN  CONTRIBUTORS 


Wildlife  Crisis 
Campaign  (1990-96) 

The  Wildlife  Conservation  is 
grateful  to  the  City  of  New  York 
for  its  outstanding  partnership. 

GIFTS  OF  $3  MILLION 

AND  ABOVE 

Lila  Acheson  Wallace  Fund  for 

the  New  York  Zoological 

Society 
Howard  Phipps  Foundation 
Estate  of  John  W.  Livermore 
John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 

MacArthur  Foundation 

GIFTS   OF  SI  MILLION 
TO   $2,999 ,999 
The  George  F.  Baker  Trust 
The  Bodman  Foundation 
Liz  Claiborne  and  Art 

Ortenberg  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Jr. 
Estate  of  Doris  Duke 
Enid  A.  Haupt 
Charles  Hayden  Foundation 
William  Randolph  Hearst 

Foundation 
Homeland  Foundation 

Incorporated 
The  Irwin  Family 
1  1  1  Corporation 
Robert  Wood  Johnson 

1962  Charitable  Trust 
Edith  McBean  Newberry  and  the 

McBean  Family  Foundation 
Edward  John  Noble  Foundation 
Estate  of  George  Eustis  Paine 
Anne  Pattee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 
Estate  of  Harriet  Roeder 
The  Schiff  Family 
Estate  of  Alice  Tully 
Joan  L.  Tweedy 
Robert  W.  Wilson  Foundation 
Anonymous  Donor 


GIFTS  OF  $500,000  TO 
$999,999 

Annie  Laurie  Aitken  Charitable 
Trust 

Shirley  S.  Katzenbach* 
Estate  of  Otto  Marx,  Jr. 
The  Prospect  Hill  Foundation 
The  Marilyn  M.  Simpson 

Charitable  Trust 
The  Starr  Foundation 
Women's  Committee 
Charles  Zarkin  Memorial 

Foundation,  Inc. 

GIFTS   OF  $250,000  TO 

$499,999 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 

The  Vincent  Astor  Foundation 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company 

The  Chase  Manhattan 

Corporation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M. 

Cullman  and  the  Cullman 

Family  Foundation 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Goldberg 
George  Hecht 
International  Council  of  the 

Wildlife  Conservation  Society 
Henry  and  Lucy  Moses 

Fund,  Inc. 
Estate  of  Walter  Schwab 
Caroline  N.  Sidnam 
Sally  &  Julius  Smolen 

Foundation,  Inc. 
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into  the  second  century 

Much  of  fiscal  1996  fell  in  the  Society's  101st  year,  and  centennial  events 
continued  apace.  Three  of  the  six  centennial  lectures,  titled  "Conservation 
at  the  Crossroads,"  were  delivered  in  the  fall  and  winter  at  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity. "Footsteps  Across  Africa"  brought  the  centennial  celebration  to 
Kenya  and  Tanzania  in  February.  And  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign  offi- 
cially and  successfully  concluded  at  the  April  22, 1996  Annual  Meeting  (see 
pages  46-51).  Also  at  that  event,  Howard  Phipps,  Jr.  stepped  down  after  21 
momentous  years  as  WCS  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board,  passing 
the  baton  to  long-time  trustee  David  T.  Schiff. 


Top:  Chairman  Emeritus  Howard  Phipps,  Jr.  brandishes  thi 
"key  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  "  given  him  by  incoming  Chairman 
David  T.  Schiff  after  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Avery  Fisher  He 
Above:  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  held  his  May  1 6  cabinet 
meeting  at  the  Bronx  Zoo's  Keith  W.  Johnson  Zoo  Center. 
Left:  Also  at  Zoo  Center,  on  April  23,  the  Mayor  (right) 
heard  new  Chairman  David  Schiff s  presentation  of  plans 
for  the  Congo  Gorilla  Forest,  much  of  which  is  funded 
by  the  Mayor's  Office,  the  City  Council,  and  the  Bronx 
Borough  President. 
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SPECIAL  OCCASIONS 

Left:  This  year's  WCS  dinner-dance.  Gala  101,  was  held  at  the  Bronx  Zoo 
on  the  evening  of  June  11,  1996  and  chaired  try  Norma  Dana  (right),  her 
husband  Charles,  and  Eben  Fyne  (center),  here  joined  by  Alicia  Winegardner. 
Below  and  lower  right:  Charles  W.  Russell,  Jr.,  Meaghan  Dowling,  and 
Charles  Howard  chair  the  Conservation  Council,  which  held  its  annual 
evening  at  the  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center  on  June  20,  1996. 
Lower  left:  Chairman  Emeritus  Howard  Phipps.Jr.  entertained  the  Gala  101 
audience  with  a  tune  on  his  favorite  instrument,  accompanied  by  bandleader 
Bob  Hardwick. 
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THE  YOUNG  AND  ALWAYS  YOUNG 

Above  and  right:  Young  visitors  to  Purina  Big  Cats  Weekend  at  the  Bronx  Zoo 
pointed  out  the  cheetahs,  not  Indian  elephant  Tus  and  her  friend  Tim  O'Sullivan,  who 
retired  after  21  years  of  outstanding  service  as  the  Society's  management  mediator  and 
deputy  director  for  administrative  services. 

Below:  Three  Bosnian  boys  toured  the  Bronx  Zoo  on  May  28,  1996,  during  their  trip 
to  the  United  States,  sponsored  by  Nobody's  Children  of  Windham,  N.H.,  to  undergo 
surgery  and  receive  prosthetic  limbs. 
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BLIZZARD  BUSTERS 

Record  snowfall  in  the  winter  of  J  995-96  made  Zoo  Center  (above) 
and  the  Lion  House  (lower  left)  more  picturesque  than  ever  and 
brought  out  the  best  in  the  Bronx  Zoo's  maintenance  staff  (left), 
many  of  whom  spent  nights  in  the  park  clearing  paths  and  removing 
dangerous  ice.  Leading  the  effort  were  Maintenance  Supervisor 
Raymond  Kalmanowitz  (below,  left),  who  kept  the  public  areas 
open,  and  Animal  Commissary  Manager  George  Fielding  (below, 
right),  who  kept  the  animals  fed. 
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ALL  AROUND  TOWN 

Right:  Eric  Carle  signed  copies  of  his  recently  reissued 
book,  The  Very  Hungry  Caterpillar,  for  eager  young 
readers  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  on  May  25,  1996. 
Below,  left:  Queens  Borough  President  Claire  Schulman 
and  Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Recreation  Henry  Stern 
celebrated  Groundhog  Day  at  Queens  Wildlife  Center. 
Below,  right:  Throughout  June  1996,  Doo-wop  groups 
evoked  the  1950s,  the  new  Aquarium's  founding  decade. 
Bottom:  Bronx  Zoo  events,  including  the  Tropicana  Run 
for  Wildlife  on  April  13,  1996,  were  organized  by  event 
marketer  Rachel  Drosopoulos,  assisted  by  Jose  Serrano. 
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footsteps 
across 

AFRICA 


In  eleven  different  groups-led  by  WCS  scientists  and  other  staff-trustees,  supporters  and  friends  of 
the  Society  traveled  through  Kenya  and  Tanzania  from  February  1 6  through  29,  when  the  entire 
group  of  113  participants  met  in  Kenya's  Amboseli  National  Park  and  then  moved  on  to  the  new 
Kimana  Wildlife  Sanctuary  to  celebrate  the  Society's  100th  birthday  and  the  investiture  of  Howard 
Phtpps,  Jr.  as  a  Masai  elder.  Director  of  the  Kenya  Wildlife  Service  David  Western  and  WCS 
Chairman  of  Ornithology  Donald  Bruning  (above)  were  there,  as  were  WCS  field  scientist  Simon 
Mduma  (right,  second  down),  Sam  and  Emma  Pucci  (below),  and  Mt.  Kilimanjaro  (top). 
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ANIMAL  CENSUS 


Indian  rhino  Dailey,  named  for  Trustee  Dailey  Pattee,  browsing  with  her  mother,  Ella,  named  for  the  late  Ella  Foshay. 


Sphenisciformes — Penguins 
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2 

Mammals 
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Hatchings 

Anseriformes — Swans,  ducks, 

Marsupialia — Kangaroos,  gliders 

3 

37 

0 

geese,  screamers 

39 
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17 

[nsectivora — Hedgehogs,  tree  shrews 

3 

19 

7 

Falconiformes — Vultures,  eagles 
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11 

0 

Chiroptera — Bats 
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Galliformes — Maleos,  curassows, 

Primates — Apes,  monkeys, 

pheasants,  etc. 

26 
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14 

marmosets,  etc. 

29 
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23 

Gruiformes — Cranes,  rails,  etc. 

13 

61 

0 

Edentata — Sloths 

1 
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0 

Charadriiformes — Plovers,  gulls,  etc. 

17 

71 

6 

Lagomorpha — Rabbit 

1 
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0 

Columbiformes — Pigeons,  doves 

14 

44 
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Rodentia — Squirrels,  rats,  gerbils, 

Psittaciformes — Parrots 

48 

115 

0 

porcupines,  etc. 
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Cuculiformes — Touracos,  cuckoos,  etc. 

5 

13 

0 

Carnivora — Bears,  cats,  dogs,  etc. 

20 

81 

8 

Strigiformes — Owls 

3 

3 

0 

Pinnipedia — Sea  lions 

1 

5 

0 

Caprimulgiformes — FrogmOUths 
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Proboscidea — Elephants 
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Perissodactyla — Horses,  rhinos,  etc. 

5 

46 

1 

Piciformes — Barbets,  toucans, 

Artiodacryla — Cattle,  sheep,  deer, 

woodpeckers 

5 

5 

0 

antelope,  etc. 

26 

419 

55 

Passeriformes — Perch  ing  hi  rds 
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Birds 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

Struthioniformes — Ostriches 
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Chelonia — Turtles 
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Rheiformes — Rheas 
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Squamata  (Sauria) — Lizards  27 

Squamata  (Serpcntes) — Snakes  39 

Caudata — Salamanders  5 

Anura — Frogs,  toads  16 

Totals  143 

Bronx  Zoo  Totals  560 

CHILDREN'S  ZOO,  BRONX  ZOO 

Species  and 

Mammals  subspecies 

Marsupialia — Wallabies  2 

Insectivora — Hedgehogs  2 

Primates — Lemurs  1 

Edentata — Armadillos  2 

Lagomorpha — Rabbits  1 
Rodenria — Squirrels,  rats,  beavers, 

porcupines,  etc.  9 

Carnivora — Foxes,  otters,  etc.  5 

Hyracoidea — Hyrax  1 

Perissodacryla — Horses  2 
Artiodacryla — Goats,  sheep, 

camels,  etc.  5 

Totals  30 

Birds 

Pelecaniformes — Pelicans  1 

Ciconiiformes — Herons  1 

Anseriformes — Ducks,  geese  8 
Falconiformes — Vultures, 

hawks,  etc.  4 
Galliformes — Chickens, 

bobwhites  2 

Columbiformes — Doves  2 

Psittaciformes — Parrots  14 

Strigiformes — Owls  4 

Caprimulgiformes — Frogmouths  1 

Piciformes — Toucan  1 

Passeriformes — Perching  birds  1 

Totals  39 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

Chelonia — Turtles  8 

Crocodylia — Alligators  1 

Squamata  (Sauria) — Lizards  9 
Squamata  (Serpentes) — Snakes 

Anura — Frogs,  toads  2 

Totals  27 

Children's  Zoo  Census  96 
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Galliformes — Pheasants 
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Gruiformes — Cranes,  bustards 
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Columbiformes — Pigeons 
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Psittac  i  formes — Pa  rrots 
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Coraciiformes — Hornbills 
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Totals 

37 
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36 
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Reptiles 

9 

0 

Testudinata — Turtles 
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12 
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Squamata  (Serpentes) — Snakes 

1 
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Totals 

4 
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Wildlife  Survival  Center  Census 

55 
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18 

450  37  Baringo  giraffe  James  IX,  bom  on  July  23  at  the  Bronx  Zoo. 
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Gelada  baboon  and  baby  at  the  Bronx  Zoo's  Baboon  Reserve. 
CENTRAL  PARK  WILDLIFE  CENTER 

Species  and     Specimens  Births/ 


Mammals 

subspecies 

owned 

Hatchings 

Insectivora — Hedgehogs,  shrews 

2 

2 

0 

Chiroptera — Bats 

2 

376 

17 

Primates — Monkeys 

5 

17 

0 

Lagomorpha — Rabbit 

1 

1 

0 

Rodentia — Acouchis,  squirrels 

2 

5 

0 

Carnivora — Bears,  otters,  pandas 

5 

10 

0 

tv          j"       c    i  r 

Pinnipedia — Seals,  sea  lions 

1 

3 

0 

Totals 

18 

414 

17 

Birds 

Sphenisciformes — Penguins 

3 

29 

3 

Anseriformes — Swans,  ducks,  geese 

5 

13 

0 

Galliformes — Partridges,  tragopans 

3 

7 

0 

Gruiformes-Bitterns 

1 

2 

0 

Charadriiformes — Puffins 

1 

22 

4 

Columbiformes — Doves,  pigeons 

2 

5 

0 

Psittaciformes — Parrots 

2 

10 

3 

Cuculiformes — Turacos 

1 

2 

0 

Coliiformes — Mousebirds 

1 

2 

0 

Pici  formes — Toucans 

1 

2 

0 

Passeriformes — Perching  birds 

21 

69 

8 

Totals 

41 

163 

18 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

Chelonia — Turtles 

8 

73 

0 

Crocodylia — Caiman 

1 

3 

0 

Squamata  Sauria — Lizards 

14 

200 

14 

Squamata  Serpentes — Snakes 

10 

34 

0 

Anura — Toads  and  frogs 

18 

256 

19 

Totals 

54 

644 

64 

Central  Park  Wildlife  Center  Census 
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1,143 

68 
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Passeriformes — Perching  birds 
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34 
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Reptiles 

Chelonia — Turtles 

3 

38 

0 

Squamata  (Serpentes) — Snakes 

2 

3 

0 

Totals 

6 

41 

0 

Queens  Wildlife  Center  Census 

55 

341 

10 
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Species  and     Specimens  Births/ 
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Marsupialia — Wallabies 

1 

1 

0 

Primates — Tamarins,  baboons 

2 

7 

0 

Lagomorpha — Rabbits 

1 

3 

0 

Rodentia — Prairie  dogs,  gerbils, 

mice,  etc. 

11 

82 

58 

Carnivora — Pandas,  meerkats 

3 

7 

0 

Pinnipedia — Sea  lions 

1 

3 

0 

Hyracoidea — Hyrax 

1 

5 

0 

Artiodactyla — Cows,  goats,  sheep 

4 

9 

0 

Totals 

24 

117 

58 

Birds 

Casuariiformes — Emu 
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Ciconiiformes — Herons 

1 
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Anseriformes — Geese,  ducks 
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Fa  Iconi  formes — Eagles 
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Galliformes — Bobwhites,  pheasants,  etc. 
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0 

Columbiformes — Doves 

2 
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0 
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Psittaci  formes — Parrots 

4 

13  0 

Cypnniformes — Minnows,  carp  4 

11 

Stngiformes — Owls 

1 

2  0 

Siluriformes — Catfishes  4 

7 

Passeriformes — Perching  birds 

4 

22  0 

Gymnotiformes — Knifefish  2 

8 

Totals 

18 

71  0 

Batrachoidiformes — Toadfish  2 
Gadiformes — Codfish  2 

13 

7 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians 

Mugiliformes — Mullet  1 

5 

Chelonia — Turtles 

8 

44  0 

Beloniformes — Needlefish  1 

1 

Squamata  Sauria — Lizards 

5 

36  8 

Cypriondonnformes — Swordtails, 

Squamata  Serpentes — Snakes 

4 

6  0 

killifish  6 

100 

Anura — Frogs 

14 

83  0 

Characiformes — Terras,  piranhas  14 

163 

Totals 

31 

169  8 

Scorpaeniformes — Rockfish,  stonefish     1 1 
Gymnotiformes — Knifefish  4 

25 
22 

Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center  Census 

73 

357  66 

Athenniformes — Silversides  5 
Beryciformes — Squirrelfishes, 

flashlight  fish  2 

1,022 
27 
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Gasterosteiformes — Seahorses,  pipefish  5 

22 

Perciformes — Perches,  sea  basses,  porgies, 

Marine  Mammals 

Species 

Specimens 

cichlids,  tang,  clownfish,  butterfish, 

Pinnipedia — Seals,  sea  lions,  walrus 

5 

21 

angelfish,  wrasse,  chromis,  parrotfish, 

Camivora — Sea  otters 

1 

4 

batfish,  grouper,  cardinal, 

Cetacea — Whales,  dolphins 

2 

9 

damsel,  flagtail  goby,  anthius  141 

1,418 

Totals 

8 

34 

Pleuronecriformes — Flatfishes  3 
Tetraodonriformes — Puffers,  boxfish, 

18 

Birds 

triggerfish,  filefish  3 

5 

Sphenisciformes — Penguins 

1 

38 

Totals  226 

3,014 

Reptiles 

Invertebrates 

Chelonia — Sea  turtles 

7 

15 

Cnidaria — Corals,  anemones,  jellyfish  70 

4,000 

Crocodylia — Caiman 

1 

3 

Arthropoda — Lobsters,  shrimps,  crabs  5 

10 

Totals 

8 

18 

Mollusca — Snails,  bivalves,  octopus       1 3 
Echinodermata — Starfish,  sea  urchins  8 

270 
23 

Amphibians 

Totals  96 

4,303 

Amphibia 

3 

8 

Aquarium  Census  362 

7,518 

Cartilaginous  Fishes  (Chondrichthyes) 

Heterodontiformes — Horn  shark 

1 

1 

Lamniformes — Mackeral  sharks 

1 

10 

Carcharhiniformes — Ground  sharks 

7 

20 

Orectolobiformes — Carpet  sharks 

2 

4 

Rajiformes — Rays,  skates 

9 

68 

Totals 

20 

103 

f  ^ 

Bony  Fishes  (Osthchthyes) 

Lepidosireniformes — Lungfishes 

1 

2 

Acipenseriformes — Sturgeons 

1 

7 

Elopiformes — Tarpon,  bonefish 

1 

3 

Anguilliformes — Eels,  morays 

2 

5 

Osteoglossiformes — Bony  tongues 

2 

13 

Mormyrif ormes — N  lormyids 

4 

15 

Qupeiformes — Herring 

1 

1 

Salmoniformes — Trouts 

2 

105 

Baby  dwarf  mongooses  in  the  MonseHonse. 

ANIMAL  CENSUS 
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WCS  FINANCES 


Opposite  page:  Two  of  the  four 
grizzly  bears  rescued  in  Wyoming 
and  Montana  enjoy  a  friendly  fight 
in  their  new  home  at  the  Bronx 
Zoo's  Big  Bear  exhibition. 


treasurer's  report 


OPERATING  EXPENDITURES  exceeded  operating  revenues  by  $744,000.  Fortunately,  this 
was  better  than  originally  forecast  when  the  fiscal  year  began  on  July  1,  1995.  At  that  time  the 
Society  was  wrestling  with  a  $1.5  million  deficit.  Better  than  expected  contributor  support 
halved  this  number. 

Contributor  support  and  investment  income  provided  30  percent  of  operating  revenues.  City, 
State,  and  Federal  agencies  provided  33  percent,  and  earned  income  provided  37  percent.  Earned 
income  amounted  to  $30  million,  of  which  $24  million  came  from  visitor  related  revenues.  Near- 
ly four  million  visits  were  made  to  the  Society's  five  New  York  facilities,  more  than  half  of  them 
to  the  Bronx  Zoo.  Program  service  costs  represented  86  percent  of  operating  expenditures.  Man- 
agement, membership,  and  fund-raising  costs  accounted  for  the  balance. 

Expenditures  for  exhibit  improvements  were  $8.5  million.  Major  improvement  projects  in- 
progress  included  the  Congo  Gorilla  Forest  and  the  Russell  B.  Aitken  Sea  Bird  Colony  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo,  and  a  new  Children's  Zoo  at  the  Central  Park  Wildlife  Center. 

At  June  30,  1996  endowment  and  funds  functioning  as  endowment  totaled  $1 17  million.  The 
total  return  on  these  funds  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1996  was  19  percent. 


REVENUES 


EXPENDITURES 


Admissions 
and  Visitor 
Revenue 

37% 


City,  State, 
and  Federal 
Sources 

33% 


Contributed 
Support  and 
Investment 
Income 

30% 


A 


International 
Programs 

12% 


Bronx  Zoo, 
Aquarium,  and 
ife  Centers 


^  Wildlife  Cen 

74% 


Management, 
Membership,  and 
Fundraising 

14% 
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OPERATING  REVENUES 

Year  ending  June  30, 1996 


REVENUE 

Contributions  and  Fundraising  Events  $8,550,765 

Wallace  Fund  5,071,125 

City  of  New  York  19,531,907 

State  of  New  York  1 ,647,735 

Federal  Sources  2,311,842 

Program  Grants  923,582 

Admission  Fees  8,587,582 

Exhibit  Admissions  2,446,845 

Guest  Services  10,937,454 

Membership  Dues  2,887 ,803 

Investment  Income  4,833,263 

Publications  1,884,535 

Education  Program  Fees  1,638,448 

Miscellaneous  740,749 

Total  Operating  Revenue  $71,993,635 


A  copy  of  the  audited  financial  statements  is  available  upon  request. 
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OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Year  ending  June  30, 1996 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Program  Services 

Bronx  Zoo/Wildlife  Conservation  Park 
Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conservation 
City  Wildlife  Centers 
International  Programs 
Wildlife  Conservation  magazine 

Total  Program  Services 

SUPPORTING  SERVICES 

Management  and  General 
Membership  Activities 
Fundraising 
Centennial  Program 

Total  Supporting  Services 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

Operating  Deficit 


$33,394,580 
8,791,014 
10,186,925 
8,656,152 
1,698,300 


$62,726,971 

5,260,012 
1,631,991 
2,858,952 
260,145 

$10,011,100 

$72,738,071 

$(744,436) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributions, 
Pledges,  and 
Payments  on  Pledges 
of  $1,000  and  More 

(July  1,  1995  to  June  30, 1996) 

BEST  FRIENDS 

(Cumulative  lifetime  gifts 

of  $1  million  or  more) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rand  V.  Araskog 

Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 

George  F.  Baker  HI 

Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Jr. 

Enid  A.  Haupt 

John  R.  Hearst,  Jr. 

The  Irwin  Family 

Betty  Wold  Johnson  and 

Douglas  Bushnell 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  rV 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Edith  McBean  Newberry 
Anne  Pattee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 

*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mlton  Petrie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 

Mary  and  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 

The  Schiff  Family 

Dr.  Judith  P.  Sulzberger 

Joan  L.  Tweedy 

Sue  Erpf  Van  de  Bovenkamp 

The  Wallace  Fund 

Robert  W.  Wilson 

1  anonymous  donor 

*  deceased 

BENEFACTORS 
(Cumulative  lifetime  gifts 
of  $250,000  to  $999,999) 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  B.  Aitken 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W. 

Beinecke 
Guy  Cary 

Mrs.  John  Culbertson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Cullman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Jr. 

Muriel  and  Sims  Farr 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Frick  II 

Mrs.  Roswell  Gilpatric 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Goelet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  L.  Goldberg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Haig 

George  Hecht 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Lipton 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Perkin 
Julian  H.  Robertson,  Jr. 
Susan  and  Jack  Rudin 
Caroline  N.  Sidnam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Sloane 
Allison  and  Ixonard  Stern 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 
Pamela  M.  Thye 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

Unterberg 
Robert  Winthrop 
Charlotte  Wyman 
1  anonymous  donor 


In  the  Butterfly  Zone,  Vice  President  for  Public  Affairs  Jennifer  Herring  entertains  a  butterfly,  Phyllis  Dodge  of  the 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  Foundation  (right  center),  and  President  William  Conway  (right). 


CHAIRMAN'S  CIRCLE 
(Annual  gifts  from  individuals  and 
foundations  of  $25,000  and  over  to 
one  or  more  WCS  divisions,  and  gifts 
to  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign 
during  FY  1996) 
Louis  and  Anne  Abrons 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Airman  Foundation 
The  Vincent  Astor  Foundation 
George  F.  Baker  III 
The  Barker  Welfare  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Beinecke 
L.  X.  Bosack  and  B.  M.  Kruger 

Foundation 
Gilbert  and  Ildiko  Butler  Foundation 
Guy  Cary 

Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg 

Foundation 
Cline  Foundation  Fund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  M.  Cullman 
Joseph  and  Joan  Cullman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Jr. 
The  Aaron  Diamond 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Cleveland  H.  Dodge  Foundation,  Inc. 
Geraldine  R.  Dodge  Foundation 
Durrell  Institute  of  Conservation 

and  Ecology 
Armand  G.  Erpf  Fund,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  C.  Fink 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Flaherty 
The  Regina  Bauer  Frankenberg 

Foundation 
Richard  L  Gelb  Fund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  L.  Goldberg 
Marc  Haas  and  Helen  Haas 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  S.  Haig 
William  Randolph  Hearst 

Foundation 


George  Hecht 

Homeland  Foundation 

Geoffrey  C.  Hughes  Foundation 

The  International  Rhino  Foundation 

Irwin  Family 

Betty  Wold  Johnson  and 

Douglas  F.  Bushnell 
Robert  Wood  Johnson 

1962  Charitable  Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  V.  Keefe 
Lady  KinnoulPs  Trusts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Lipton 
William  B.  Lloyd 

John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Newberry  and 

the  McBean  Family  Foundation 
Henry  and  Lucy  Moses  Fund,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 
New  York  Community  Trust 
Edward  John  Noble  Foundation 
The  David  and  Lucile  Packard 

Foundation 
The  Perkin  Fund 
The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
Julian  H.  Robertson,  Jr. 
Countess  Ida  Rossi  de  Montelera 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Rudin 
Samuel  and  May  Rudin 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Schiff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Schiff 
Caroline  Sidnam 
Marilyn  M.  Simpson 

Charitable  Trust 
Sally  and  Julius  Smolen 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Starr  Foundation 
Allison  and  Leonard  Stern 
Dr.  Judith  P.  Sulzberger 


Eugene  V.  and  Clare  E.  Thaw 

Charitable  Trust 
Pamela  M.  Thye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Tweedy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Unterberg 
Sue  Erpf  Van  de  Bovenkamp 
Virginia  and  Robert  Vanderbilt 
The  G.  Unger  Vetlesen  Foundation 
The  Weeden  Foundation 
The  Robert  W.  Wilson  Foundation 
Charlotte  Wyman  Trust 
4  anonymous  donors 

PRESIDENT'S  CIRCLE 
(Annual  gifts  from  individuals  and 
foundations  of  $10,000  to  $24,999 
to  one  or  more  WCS  divisions, 
and  gifts  to  the  Wildlife  Crisis 
Campaign  during  FY  1996) 
Robert  Ah'ine 

American  Conservation  Association 
Andreas  Foundation 
The  Theodore  H.  Barth 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Bay  Foundation 
Beneficia  Foundation 
Jeffrey  L.  Berenson 
The  Bernhill  Fund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Beutel 
Robert  E.  Blum 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Bruckmann 
The  Clark  Foundation 
Gladys  Cofrin 

Jonathan  L.  Cohen  Foundation 
Cullman  Family  Foundations 
The  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation 
George  Davison- Ackley 
Amalia  1-acroze  de  Fortabat 
The  Dons  Duke  Foundanon 
The  Lincoln  Ellsworth  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Jr. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


The  Robert  G.  and  Jane  V.  Engel 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Faunalink  Foundation 
Candice  and  John  Frawley 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry-  Clay  Frick  II 
Charles  A.  Fntz 

Anne  and  Eric  Gleacher  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Guthrie 
Hagedom  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Hamm  III 
Gladys  and  Roland  Harriman 

Foundation 
Leon  C.  Hirsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Emery  Katzenbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Kean,  Jr. 
F.  M.  Kirby  Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Walter  C.  Klein  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  I.  Koch 
Mrs.  John  H.  Livingston 
Peter  Manigault 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  Martinez  IV 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Mercer 
The  Leo  Model  Foundation 
The  William  T.  Morris 

Foundation,  Inc. 
The  Mulber  Fund 
Vikram  Nagaraj 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Navarre,  Jr. 
Nichols  Foundation,  Inc. 
Heidi  N'itze 

The  Norcross  Wildlife  Foundation,  Inc. 

Richard  Olsen 

Anne  Pattee 

Gordon  B.  Pattee 

Pinkerton  Foundation 

Eben  W.  Pyne 

Jonathan  Rinehart 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Sabin 

San  Francisco  Zoological  Society 

S.  H.  and  Helen  R.  Scheuer  Family 

Foundation 
Warren  and  Virginia  Schwerin 
Elmina  B.  Sewall  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enc  P.  Sheinberg 
Denise  R.  Sobel  and  Norman  Keller 
Stanford  University 
Judy  and  Michael  Steinhardt  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  J.  Stem 
Arthur  O.  Sulzberger 
The  Sulzberger  Foundation 
Ruth  and  Vernon  Taylor  Foundation 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 
Renke  Thye 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Tuck 

Hans  and  Susan  Utsch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Voell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wilson  ID 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Wolcort  HI 

World  Parrot  Trust 

2  anonymous  donors 

curator's  circle 
(Annual  gifts  from  individuab  and 
foundations  ofS5,000  to  S9,999  to 
one  or  more  WCS  divisions,  and  gifts 
to  the  Wildlife  Crisis  Campaign 
during  FY  1996) 
Jane  Alexander  and  Ed  Sherin 
John  C.  Armstrong 


Laura  and  Michael  Aronstein 

Frank  and  Nancy  Avellino 

Patricia  I.  Avery 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Bacon 

Marianna  Baker 

Susan  H.  Ball 

Christie  R.  Basham 

The  Howard  Bayne  Fund 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass  Campbell 

Barbara  and  Walter  Carey 

Chase  Wildlife  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Cook 

Jane  Cowles 

The  Cowles  Charitable  Trust 
Mark  and  Elyssa  Dickstein 
The  Dillon  Fund 
Honorable  and  Mrs.  C. 

Douglas  Dillon 
James  H.  Dowling 
Mrs.  Gemian  H.  H.  Emory 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Esnard 
Laurence  and  Lori  Fink 
Goldman  Environmental  Foundation 
Stewart  Greenfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Groves 
Gurney  Foundation,  Inc. 
Mary  W.  Harriman  Foundation 
Man  Joan  Hoene  and 

Walter  F.  Bottger 
Mrs.  John  R.  Hearst 
The  Jeffrey  Trust 
The  JM  Foundation 
Haynes  B.  Johnson 
Joukowsky  Family  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Kreeger 
Rose-Marie  Lewent 
Mrs.  Robert  A.  Magowan 
Kevin  A.  Malone 
Martha  McLanahan 
Richard  and  Cathy  Miller 
Angela  and  Howard  Misthal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  A.  Moran 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Nichols,  Jr. 
Howard  and  Joan  Oesrreich 
Elinor  and  John  E.  Phipps 
Michael  Z.  Pura 
Man-  and  George  B.  Rabb 
Dr.  Roberta  Ritter 
Michael  and  Irene  Ross 
Mary  H.  Rumsey  Foundation 
John  T.  Sargent 
Sasco  Foundation 
The  Sidney,  Milton  and  Leoma 

Simon  Foundation 
The  Stebbins  Fund,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Steffan 
Allan  D.  Stone 
Mrs.  Stuart  Symington 
Michael  Tuch  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Uffelman 
The  R.  T.  Vanderbilt  Trust 
Richard  Voell  Family  Fund 
Howard  Wachenfeld 
William  Wachenfeld 
Kathryn  F.  Wagner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Weeden 
Robert  Winthrop 
E.  Lisk  Wyckoff,  Jr. 
1  anonymous  donor 


INDIVIDUAL  AND 
FOUNDATION  DONORS 

I  Annual  gifts  of  S 1 ,000  to  S4.999, 

including  Annual  Patrons  at  SI, 250, 

Friends  of  Wildlife  Conservation  at 

S2,500,  Sponsor- A-Species  donors 

and  gifts  to  the  Wildlife  Crisis 

Campaign  during  FY  1 996) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Abeles 

A.B.Y.  Fund 

Guy  C.  Adami 

David  and  Sarmy  Altshuler 

Amelior  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tucker  Andersen 

Kristina  and  Gerald  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Ascher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Nelson  Asiel 

Dr.  Janet  Asimov 

Cynthia  W.  Bardes 

Ms.  Lorraine  Bardsley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  A.  Barron 

The  Sandra  Atlas  Bass  and  Edythe 

and  Sol  G.  Atlas  Fund 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Harlan  Batrus 
Mr.  Richard  T.  Baum 
Andrew  I.  and  Gretchen  S.  Beck 
Cynthia  and  Ronald  Beck 
Beverly  Bender 

Morns  S.  and  Florence  H.  Bender 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  R.  Bent 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Berger  HI 
Dr.  Alan  S.  Berkeley 
F.  D.  and  Helen  Berkeley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Berkman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bernstein 
Frances  Munn  Bezencenet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Bienvirth 
H.  P.  Bingham,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.G.  Bissinger  II 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss  Memorial  Fund 
Lois  D.  Blumenfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  J.  Borker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Boyd 
Helen  L.  Bracken 
Mrs.  John  Bradley 
Kristen  and  Edward  Breck 
Antonia  and  Peter  B.  Breck 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrison  W.  Brinton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Brodsky 
Ann  Fitzpatrick  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terrance  J.  Bruggeman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Bucuvalas 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Buechner 
Mrs.  Jackson  Burke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Burke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Burke 
Clifford  Burnstein  and 

Sabra  Tumbull 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  C.  Butcher 
Frank  Buxton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Caine 
C.A.L.  Foundation,  Inc. 
Helen  R.  Cannon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  R.  Casselman 
Marjorie  Cecil 

Theresa  and  John  Cederholm 
Stanley  and  Ida  Chamberlin 
The  Jeniam  Clarkson  Foundation 


Jane  E.  Clifford 

Joseph  F.  Coleman 

Mrs.  Robert  Scott  Collins 

The  Commonwealth  Fund 

John  M.  Conklin 

The  Connemara  Fund 

Janet  W.  Cook 

Mrs.  Newton  A.  Cope 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angelo  F.  Con  a 

Constans  Culver  Foundation 

Dr.  Anne  McB.  Curtis 

The  Damial  Foundation,  Inc. 

Michel  David- Weill 

Richard  DeMartini  and 

Jennifer  L.  Brorsen 
Marie  G.  Dennett  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Denveiler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Diamond 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Srrachan  Donnelley 
Charles  E.  Dorkey  ID 
Joan  Downs  and  Steven  B.  Goldberg 
William  F.  Draper 
Jacqueline  H.  Dryfoos 
Edelman  Public  Relations/ 

Amanda  Duckworth 
Samuel  and  Hilda  Duff  Trust 
Christopher  and  Barbara  Durso 
Mrs.  Roy  H.  Durst 
Nikki  J.  Eckert 
The  E.  D.  Foundation 
Amy  Edelman 

Simon  Edison  Foundation,  Inc. 
Albert  J.  Elias 
Emerald  Foundation 
Blanche  T.  Enders  Charitable  Trust 
Edward  G.  Engel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Epstein 
Epstein  Philanthropies 
Charles  H.  Erhart,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Everett 
The  Fanwood  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Sims  Fan- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gary  Feldstein 
Martha  Feltenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hart  Fessenden,  Sr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Findlay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  C.  Fischer 
Helen  Cripps  Fisher 
Thomas  A.  J.  Frank 
Jill  and  John  Freidenreich 
Drs.  Ricky  and  Lynn  Friedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Frumkes 
Sheryl  and  Chris  Fuhrmann 
Michael  Gabbay 
Kenneth  G.  Gamble 
Drs.  Ronald  Gade  and  Marie 
Fen-ante  Gade 

Beverly  and  Leandro  S.  Galban,  Jr. 
James  R.  Gates 

Anna  and  Seymour  Gartenberg 
Gerhard  Family  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Geny 
Gordon  and  Ann  Getty- 
Hugh  Gillespie 
William  T.  Golden 
Dr.  Laurie  R.  Goldstein 
Katherine  Gordon  Frase  and 

Kevin  P.  McAuliffe 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Grosvenor 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Wolfgang  Groth 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Grumbaeh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  V.  Grune 
Tom  Hale 

Judith  Hamilton  and  Stephen  McClellan 
Edward  and  Julia  Hansen  Foundation 
Helen  Leale  Harper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Hart 
J.  Dozier  Hasty  and  Nancy 

Hovens-Hasty 
Enid  A.  Haupt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hauspurg 

Iola  S.  Haverstick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hawkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvard  K.  Hecker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  Heidtke 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Heilbrunn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Heiskell 

Eleanor  Hempstead 

Katharine  Hepburn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Hess 

Joy  R.  Hilliard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Hinerfeld 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hoch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  Hockett 
Maxine  Hoffer 
Thelma  H.  Holmberg 
Dr.  William  A.  Home 
Ruth  Houghton 
Sarah  F.  Hunnewell 
Mrs.  Lyle  V.  Irvine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N.  Irwin  III 
The  Iscol  Family  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Anthony  Ittleson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  E.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seldon  James 
Jean  Rich  Kadel  and 
Margaret  S.  Kadel 
Richard  Kandel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  D.  Kaplan 
Susan  and  John  Karlin 
Diana  and  Richard  Kasper 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Keiter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  Kellen 
Gerhard  K.  Kempter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Kessler 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  G.  Kirsch 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Kisner 
Ronald  and  Bonnie  Klein 
Elysabeth  Kleinhans 
Carl  A.  Koch 
David  H.  Koch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  B.  Korsant 
Richard  Krasnow  and 

Nancy  Meyrich 
Marian  [.  Krauss 
Monica  Mary  Krick 
Robert  S.  Kruger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  H.  I.amphere 

Betty  Wright  Landreth 

Helen  G.  Lang 

Mrs.  F.  David  Lapham 

Joseph  W.  Laraia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Large,  Jr. 

Alexander  I^ughlin 

Steven  and  Susan  Lax 

Dorothea  R.  Lawson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steve  Ixar 

Wendy  Lee  and  Easton  Ragsdale 


Helaine  Heilbrunn  Lerner 

Marion  H.  Levy 

William  Guy  Levy 

Scott  and  Lucille  Lichtenberg 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Liebler 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  R.  Limburg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Litwin 

The  Joe  and  Emily  Lowe  Foundation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Lowy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan  W.  Lufkin 

Luster  Family  Foundation,  Inc. 

Caryn  Magid 

Merrill  Magowan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Major 

The  Malkin  Fund 

Dr.  John  L.  Mara 

Anthony  D.  Marshall 

James  Harper  Marshall 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Martinson 
Kathleen  C.  Mason 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Mass 
Alyce  K.  Matsumoto 
Peter  Matthiessen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Anthony  May 
Annin  D.  McAlpine 
Nion  and  Ira  McEvoy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  R.  McGrath 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  McGrath 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mcllvaine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  Merrill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Morgan  II 
Alan  and  Carol  Morgenstern 
Morgridge  Family  Foundation 
John  Moritz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  S.  Morse,  Jr. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Moskowitz 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Mott 

Elizabeth  P.  Munson 

Dr.  Josephine  Murray 

Dr.  Martin  Nash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Neuberger 

Dr.  Marguerite  S.  Nichols 

D.  Barry  O'Connor 

O'Donnell  Iselin  Foundation 

Kathylynn  O'Donnell 

Abby  and  George  O'Neill  Trust 

Dr.  Catherine  Orentreich 

Dr.  David  Orentreich 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Orentreich 

The  Overbrook  Foundation 

Jane  and  William  Overman 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  H.  Patterson 

William  H.  Perry  III 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alton  E.  Peters 

Frederick  Petrie 

Bernard  Peyton  III 

Philanthropic  Collaborative,  Inc. 

Marjorie  and  Donald  Phillips 

George  D.  Phipps 

JoMarie  R.  and  Vincent  Pica 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Jay  Pierrepont 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pierrepont 

Frank  and  Nancy  Pierson 

David  Poor  and  Patricia  Bcilman 

Mrs.  Cheever  Porter  Foundation,  Inc. 

Stephen  Pratt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  T.  Pruitt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Raislcr 


Linda  Raynolds 
Richard  Reagan 

John  Ressner  and  Laura  Bemben 

Mrs.  William  C.  Ridgway,  Jr. 

Laura  and  William  Riley 

Kathleen  Ritch 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Rose 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  P.  Rosen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rosenbloom 

Mary  V.  Rosenow 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milton  F.  Rosenthal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Axel  G.  Rosin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Ross 

Rita  Roth 

Dorothy  K.  Rupp 

Stephanie  Rupp 

David  Rust 

Dr.  Jeffrey  A.  Sachs 

George  Sakier  Foundation 

Christine  Scaffidi 

Ashley  R.  Schiff 

Douglas  Schloss  and  Alison  Holtzschue 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Schloss 
Tom  and  Miriam  Schulman 
Greta  Layton  Schutt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  Schwartz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Sedgewick 
Peter  Seng 

Leslie  Shad  and  Joseph  Brennan 
Howard  and  Natalie  Shawn 
Rhonda  Roland  Shearer  and 

Stephen  Jay  Gould 
Abby  R.  Simpson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Sklar 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Slater 
Ann  Smeltzer 
Kenneth  L.  Smith 
Richard  Snyder  and  Laura  Yorke 
Harry  J.  Sommer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Spalding 
The  Seth  Sprague  Educational  and 

Charitable  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  Stephens 
John  W.  and  Laura  S.  Stewart 

Foundation 
Tom  Steyer  and  Kat  Taylor 
Clare  C.  Stone 
Stonebridge  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Strassler 
Todd  Stuart 
Jeffrey  C.  Sturgess 
Bertram  Teich 
Thanksgiving  Foundation 
Mrs.  Stuart  W.  Thayer 
Claire  E.  Theobold 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Tisch 
Roy  and  Niuta  Titus  Foundation 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Granville  Toogood 
Martha  W.  Tolman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raul  Torano 
William  C.  Tost,  Jr. 
Susan  and  David  Tripp 
Trost  lindowment  Fund 
William  E.  Tucci 
Bolivar  Tutivin 

Paul  Urla  and  Rebecca  l.enaburg 
Mrs.  John  A.  van  Bcurcn 


The  Vanneck-Bailey  Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Vogelfangel 
William  and  Grace  Volckhausen 
Emily  V.  Wade 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  Waldes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  W.  Walsh 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christopher  M. 

Waterman 
J.  Craig  Weakley  and  Maria  Poli 
Alexander  Weber 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hedley  M.  Weeks 
Sylvia  and  Robert  Weiss 
Mildred  and  George  Weissman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Wilder,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Williams 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Willis 
Paige  Winebarger  and  Robert 

Teetshorn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  M.  Winegar 
Katherine  Wulfert 
Patricia  and  Rogih  Yazgi 
Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Yardley 
Janet  B.  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Young 
David  S.  Zink  and  Gloria  L.  Albasi 
Dr.  William  H.  Zovickian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Zucker 
4  anonymous  donors 

DONORS  TO  SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Gala  101  Raffle  Donors 
John  Anthony  Couture 
Asprey 

Bellinger-Davis  Travel 
Bill  Blass 

Jerry  Blickman,  Inc. 
Brooks  Brothers 
Donald  Bruckmann 
Canyon  Ranch 
C  ellini 
Lynn  Chase 
Claridge's  Hotel 
Colgan  Air 
Frederic  Fekkai  Spa 
Glorious  Foods 
Bob  Hardwick  Sound 
Hermes 

Historic  Colonial  Williamsburg 

Holland  &  Holland 

Stephen  P.  Kahan 

Kenneth  Jay  Lane 

Keswick  Hall 

Judith  Leiber 

Scully  &  Scully 

London  Towncar 

Ungaro 

United  Airlines 

Monica  Noel 

Oscar  de  la  Renta 

Allan  Ryan 

Sotheby's 

Jay  Strongwater 

T.  Anthony,  Ltd. 

Tiffany  &:  Co. 

Verdura  Jewelry 

1  lelga  \\  agner 

Alicia  Winegardner  of  Argentina 

Yves  Saint  Laurent 

Baron  Andreas  von  Zadora-Gerlof 
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S50,000-S99,000 

The  Charles  A.  Dana  Foundation 

S2j.000-S49.999 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  F.  Baker  III 

Bessemer  Trust  Company 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Corporation 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  E.  Flaherty 

Hillside  Capital 

The  Irwin  Family 

Holland  &:  Holland 

Viktor  Kozeny 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 
Howard  Phipps,  Jr. 
Eben  W.  Pyne 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  H.  Robertson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Schiff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Schiff 
Sue  Erpf  Van  de  Bovenkamp 
Wachtell,  Lipton,  Rosen  Sc.  Katz 

S10,000-S24,999 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Aronstein 

Robert  Bendheim 

Michael  R.  Bloomberg 

Robert  E.  Blum 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company 
Con  Edison 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Cullman  ID 

Michel  David-Weil) 

Deloitte  &:  Touche  LLP 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Dettmer 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 

Walter  A.  Forbes 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Clay  Friek  II 

Richard  L.  Gelb 

Robert  G.  Goelet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Goldberg 

The  Hartz  Group 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Hearst.  Jr. 

Charles  A.  Heimbold,  Jr. 

John  W.  Henry  8c  Co.,  Inc. 

Neil  S.  Hirsh  Foundation 

KPMGPeatMarwick 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Keefe,  Jr. 

Neil  McCarthy  &  Elizabeth  Monaco 

Christopher  Mackenzie 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Mack 

Merrill  Lynch  Investment  Partners 

NAB  Construction  Corporation 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

Patterson,  Belknap,  Webb 

&  Tyler  LLP 
Charles  D.  Peebler,  Jr. 
PepsiCo 

Jonathan  Rinehart 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 

E.  John  Rosenwald 

Mrs.  John  L.  Schiff 

Allison  and  Leonard  Stern 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Thomas 

Time  Warner  Inc. 

Tudor  Investment  Corporation 

Hon.  Amalia  Lacroze  de  Fortabat 

Young  &C  Rubicam  New  York 

S5,000-S9,999 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Bacon 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Beinecke 
Blenheim  Investments  Sc  Derivatives 

Portfolio  Management 
Guy  Cary 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L  Clark,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dingman 

Walt  Disney  World  Co. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Ethridge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Findlay 

Richard  B.  Fisher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  L.  Greene 

111  Corporation 

Sedgwick  James  of  New  York 

Robert  W.  Johnson  IV 

Charitable  Trust 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  McCullough 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  Martinez  IV 
Millbum  Ridgefield  Corporation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Mirante  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baillieu  Myer 
George  D.  Phipps 
Prospect  Hill  Foundation 
Thor  Ramsing 
Dr.  Roberta  Rirter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Robinson 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  A. 

Schwarzman 
Moses  Segal 
Caroline  N.  Sidnam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  E.  Snyder 
Dr.  Judith  P.  Sulzberger 
Pamela  M.  Thye 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Wamsler 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Weeden 
John  Whirmore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Zucker 

Sl,000-S4,999 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  D.  Alger 

Robert  Alvine 

John  C.  Armstrong 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Babcock 

Mariana  J.  Baker 

Daniel  Baker  and  Nina  Griscom 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Barnett 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Harlan  Barrus 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  N.  Beck 

Jeffrey  Berenson 

Mrs.  E.  Albert  Berol 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Birchall 

Laune  Bodor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Breck 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Bregman 
David  Brown  and 

Helen  Gurley  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Calif ano,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  M.  Carpenter 
Dayton  T.  Carr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clive  Chajet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Chaney 
Lynn  Chase 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abram  Claude,  Jr. 

James  T.  Conroy 

Louise  B.  and  Edgar  M.  Cullman 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Robert  DeLaney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Del  Balso 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Dimmer 
Donaldson,  Lufkin  tic  Jenrerte,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dorrance 
Carole  Douglass 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Duncan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Durgin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Embiricos 
The  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  S. 

Eristoff 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Esnard 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Espy 
Robert  F.  Fairchild 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jose  Pepe  Fanjul 
William  Feick,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Fenton 
Pamela  Fiori 
Jonathan  Farkas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Sims  Farr 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Gardiner 
S.  Parker  Gilbert 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Gillies 
Fernanda  K.  Gilligan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  S.  T.  Gimbel 
Donald  Glickman 
Goldman,  Sachs  tic  Co. 
Charles  Gordante 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Groves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  B.  Gubelmann 
Gloria  Gurney 
Helena  J.  Hackley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hallingby.  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Hannan 
Jack  Hausman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  R. 

Herrmann,  Jr. 
Marlene  Hess  and  James  D.  Zirin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hickox 
Mrs.  John  Hilson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hoch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  N.  Irwin  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carsten  Jacobs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoyle  C.  Jones 
Julie  Kammerer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Karp 
L.  Emery  Katzenbach 
Jayne  Teagle  Keith 
Donald  Kendall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breene  M.  Kerr 
Elysabeth  Kleinhaus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Kreeger 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  A.  Kurz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  V.  Lambert 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Y.  Larkin 
Onn  Lehman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  V.  Leness 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lesher 

Arthur  L.  Loeb 

Henry  C.  Lombardi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Luce  HI 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lynch,  Jr. 

Laura  McCloy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Matzner 
William  A.  Marino 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  T.  Martin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Anthony  May 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  K.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Miller 


Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Miller 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minot  K.  Milliken 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  V.  Missert  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Y.  Morgan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.mil  Mosbacher,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Munson  and  Robert  L. 

von  Stade 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  A.  Navarre,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Newberry 
Walter  Noel 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  O'Reilly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Oestreich 
Patricia  S.  Patterson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Perkin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  D.  Pidot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Pierrepont 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Price 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  R.  Pyne  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Rayner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Renard 
Steven  E.  Resnick 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  H.  Ridder 
Jonathan  Rinehart 
Joan  Rivers 

Susan  tic  Elihu  Rose  Foundation 
Jonathan  Rosen 
Emilie  Rubatto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  G.  Rutherfurd 

Dr.  Jeffrey  A.  Sachs 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  E.  Saint  Amand 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  L.  Schwerin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Segelstein 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saud  Shawwaf 

Geraldine  Shepard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Sherrill 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Silverman 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Slater 

Adele  C.  Smithers 

Anne  Smith-Ganey 

Stuart  Sokoloff 

Sony  Music  Entertainment 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Stebbins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Steffan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Steinhardt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Strauss 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelso  F.  Sutton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craig  M.  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Terry,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  B.  Tepper 

John  C.  Thomas  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  Tisch 

Preston  Robert  Tisch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Tober 

Rocco  Tomassetti 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Tretter 

U.S.  Trust  Company 

Marjone  and  Clarence  Unterberg 

Foundation 
Hans  P.  Utsch 
Wendy  Vanderbilt 
William  A.  Volckhausen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adalbert  Von  Gontard 
Phyllis  Cerf  Wagner 
William  M.  Weaver,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Weinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Weintraub 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reimer  Weser 
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Advisor  Elizabeth  Groves  returned  from  the  Society's  centennial  safari, 
"Footsteps  Across  Africa, "  to  edit  the  Gala  101  journal. 


Shelby  White 
Mrs.  Robert  I.  Williams 
Alicia  Winegardner 
Edward  L.  Winpenny,  Jr.  and 

Ellen  S.  Warden 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Zucker 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roberto  de  Guardiola 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loic  de  Kertanguy 
Mrs.  Vincent  de  Roulet 
Suzette  de  Marigny  Smith 
Baron  and  Baroness  Andreas  von 

Zadora-Gerlof 

GALA  101  JOURNAL  SUPPORTERS 

Adolfo,  Inc. 
Mrs.  Russell  B.  Aitken 
Amerada  Hess  Corporation 
Ann  Taylor 
Armand  G.  Erpf  Fund 
Mrs.  Vincent  Astor 
Avrett  Free  8c  Ginsberg 
Bank  of  New  York 
Baccarat,  Inc. 
Marion  Bedrick 
Bessemer  Trust  Company 
Mrs.  William  C.  Beutel 
Bibi  Van 
Bill  Blass  Ltd. 
Bozell  Worldwide 
Buccellati 

Cadan  Corporation 
Mike  Carney  Music 
Catherine  Stuart,  Inc. 
Chase  Mangattan  Bank 
Christie's 

Cool  Wind  Ventilation  Corp. 

Peter  S.  Corbin 

Dana  Corporation 

Daniel  J.  Cox/Natural  Exposures 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philippe  Dauman 

Carol  Davis 

Camilla  Dietz  Bergeron,  Ltd. 
Dime  Savings  Bank  of  New  York 
F.S.  von  Stade  8c  Associates,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Farrell 
Folly 

Mia  Fonssagrives-Solow 

"Footsteps  Across  Africa"  Group  2 

"Footsteps  Across  Africa"  Group  3 

"Footsteps  Across  Africa"  Group  4 

"Footsteps  Across  Africa"  Group  5 

"Footsteps  Across  Africa"  Group  7 

"Footsteps  Across  Africa"  Group  8 

Ford  Models,  Inc. 

Fountain  Valley  School 

Frost  Lighting,  Inc. 

Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S.A.,  Inc. 

Fun  Safaris  Inc. 

Gerry  Ward  8c  Associates 

Glorious  Foods 

Leslie  L.  Groff 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Groves 

Bob  Hardwick  Sound 

June  Harrison 

Harrz  Group,  Inc. 

Hermes 

Holland  8c  Holland 
Interpublic  Group  of  Cos.,  Inc. 
James  Robinson  Inc. 


Joan  Marie  Galleries 

KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines 

Kaufmann  Fund,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Kennedy 

Frances  Lawrence 

Lazard  Freres  8c  Co.  LLC 

Leica  Camera  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lese 

Terence  Lilly 

London  Towncars,  Inc. 

Lord  8c  Taylor 

Mrs.  William  McKibbin 

Madison  Avenue  Bookshop 

Mario  Buatta 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roman  Martinez  IV 

Mortimer's 

Mrs.  George  K.  Moss 

Elizabeth  Munson  and  Robert  L. 

Von  Stade 
Ira  Neimark 

Newhouse  Galleries,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Overman 
Paloma  Picasso  for  Lopez-Cambil  Ltd 
Dailcy  Pattee 

Patterson,  Belknap,  Webb 

8c  Tyler  LLP 
Paul  Ray  Berndtson 
Paula  Cooper  Gallery 
Peter  B.  Canell  8c  Co.,  Inc. 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company 
Phipps  Family 
Colin  Phipps 
Cynthia  Phipps 
Mrs.  I  loward  Phipps,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Price 


Rallye  Motors,  Inc. 

RAW  Equipment  Corp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Rayner 

Ristorante  San  Pietro 

Laurance  S.  Rockefeller 

Safari  South  Botswana 

The  Schiff  Family 

Anne  Sidamon-Eristoff 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Siphron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Slater 

Suzette  de  Marigny  Smith 

Stamford  Tent  8c  Party  Rental 

Cynthia  Stebbins 

Diane  Sustendal 

Mrs.  Wolf  Tretter 

Joan  Livingston  Tweedy 

United  Airlines 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Unterberg 
Verdura 

Young  8c  Rubicam 
Zadora  Limited 

CONSERVATION  PARTNERS 
($500) 

Scth  and  Lynn  Abraham 
George  W.  Ahl  III 
Ethan  Allen 
Ellen  Asher 

Dariush  and  Debra  Ashrafi 
Donna  Bailey 

Steven  Beaslcy  and  Kathleen  Minniti 
Mrs.  Martin  Beaver 
Stephen  IWrger  and  Cynthia 

Wamwright 
William  and  Patricia  Boland 


Mark  Boyer  and  Lindsay  Soutter 

Joan  Bull 

Philip  Carret 

Jane  K.  Clark 

Mary  E.  Clemesha 

Bruce  Cobern 

Alfred  and  Constance  Cohen 

Herbert  and  Rhoda  Cohen 

Alan  and  Betsy  Cohn 

William  and  Marjorie  Coleman 

Richard  and  Margaret  Cross 

Matthew  and  Hope  Cunningham 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Strachan  Donnelley 

Edwin  and  Patricia  Eckstein 

Hamilton  and  Lin  Emmons 

George  and  Jean  Farber 

Tom  and  Dana  Farber 

Stuart  and  Gail  Friedman 

Carolyn  Gentile 

Arthur  Gibb 

John  J.  Gilbert 

Frances  Ginsberg 

Paul  Glimcher  and  Deborah 

Ottenheimer 
Wilder  J.  Greeley 
Douglas  and  Nancy  Horsey 
Jeffrey  and  Marie  Hubbard 
Peter  and  Katherine  Irwin 
Marc  Jablons 
Patricia  S.  Joseph 
Fred  and  Anne  Kambeitz 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Kenworthy 
John  and  Wendy  Keryk 
Alfred  Kingsley  and  E. 

Temma-Kingsley 
Meyer  and  Ellen  Koplow 
Robert  M.  And  Rachel  J.  Kramer 
Konrad  and  Marie  Kruger 
Robert  Kruger 
Edward  and  Paula  Krugman 
Cornelia  Ladwig 

Janet  E.  and  Frank  O.  Lindemann 
Mrs.  John  H.  Livingston 
Joseph  and  Clare  Locicero 
Craig  H.  and  Michelle  Loweth 
Edith  MacGuire 
Andrew  and  Deborah  Madoff 
Martha  Maguire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Manges 
Mrs.  Hayward  F.  Manice 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Marion 
Mrs.  Frits  Markus 
Valerie  Mars  and  Philip  White 
Stacey  Mathews 
Colleen  McCampbell 
Alexander  I).  Mebane 
Richard  and  Ronay  Menschel 
David  and  Marian  Meyers 
Richard  and  Marcia  Mishaan 
David  Orentreich  and  Ana  Leone 
F.manuel  R.  and  Lisa  Pearlman 
James  Pierron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Powell 
Faith  Rosenfeld 

Robert  and  Elizabeth  Rosenman 
Paul  and  Frances  Rubacha 
Frida  Scharman 
Eleanor  Schwartz 
Stephen  and  Jan  Schwartz 
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M.irtin  1  .  Seidel 
Mrs.  John  J. B.  Shea 
Neal  and  Jacqueline  Shear 
Steven  and  Linda  Sheck 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sheer 
Stephen  and  Wendy  Siegel 
Lorin  Silverman  and  Party  Lipshutz 
Paul  Simon 

Craig  and  Patricia  Smith 
Gerald  Smith  and  Caroline  Ballard 
Suzerte  de  Mangny  Smith 
Susan  Smyth  and  Vanja  Ok 
Joshua  Steiner 
Marc  and  Naomi  Sweet 
Ronald  and  Adele  Tauber 
Mrs.  David  H.  Taylor 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tracy 
William  and  Judith  Turner 
Carol  A.  Updegrove 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T. 

Wachenfeld 
Charles  and  Lesley  Webster 
Dana  Weiss  and  Creighton  Peet 
Ronald  and  Catherine  Weiss 
Joel  S.  Weissman 
Richard  and  Cynthia  Wheatland 
Owen  and  Carol  Z.  Whitby 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wiley 
Natalie  Wolcott  Williams 
Harnett  Wilson 
Mrs.  Paul  Windelsjr. 
Donald  and  Sally  Wyner 
Judy  Yavitz  and  Mark  Jurish 
Ronald  H.  Yee 

BEQUESTS 

Charles  Aver 
George  J.  Beauregard 
Mildred  Vander  Poel  Becker 
Marjorie  Bennett 
Thomas  Bordua 
Content  Peckman  Cowan 
Dora  Dennis 

Samuel  E.  and  Hilda  S.  Duff  Trust 

Kenneth  M.  Elk 

Bernard  Funk 

Gordon  S.  Gavan 

Eve  C.  Geissinger 

Effie  H.  Harper 

Charlotte  M.  Kohler 

George  Livermore 

George  Eusris  Paine 

Moe  Rhine 

Leland  Schafer 

Ann  Schilsky 

Edwin  L.  Sundberg 

Jean  Twitchell 

Helen  Weeks 

Margaret  Wunderlich 

WILDLIFE  HERITAGE  CIRCLE 

Ruth  R.  Baker 

Dr.  France  Baker-Cohen 

Beverly  Bender 

Helen  Benjamin 

Irmgard  Bennett 

Sylvia  Bergel 

Jason  and  Susan  Berger 

Robert  Blum 


Marlene  Bryda 

Drs.  Robert  and  Cynthia  Burns 

Helen  Cannon 

Dr.  Irene  Cannon-Greary 

Peggy  Catalane 

Dominick  and  Caroline  Celli 

Dorothy  Rabcock  Chapin 

Maire  Ciaola 

Louis  G.  Collins 

Christina  L.  Cowden 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dana 

Christopher  Durso 

Jacqueline  M.  Dwyer 

Mr.  John  and  F'leanor  Elliott  Jr. 

Christopher  Fryer  and  Desly  Movius 

Edith  Gersten 

Leo  Gorin 

Barbara  Graham 

Floyd  and  Margaret  Grave 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  E.  Jackson 

Jean  Kadel 

Mrs.  Raymond  Konopasek 
Edith  Kopecky 
Harvey  Litwin 
William  Bradford  Lloyd 
Dorcas  MacClintock 
George  and  Lynn  Marra 
Phyllis  Matthews 
Stella  Miller 
N  largo  Mildell 
Terry  Pelster 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Poyta 
Eben  W.  Pyne 
Nancy  Reed 
Kathleen  Ritch 
Dorothy  Rupp 
Loretta  Russo 
James  and  Iris  Scarff 
Patrick  and  Karen  Schiavone 
Rena  Schilsky 

Sharon  Siegfriedt  and  Frederic  A. 

Silberman 
Adrianne  Statfeld 
Susanne  Suba-Bloch 
Audrey  Sutton 
Charles  O.  Vellone 
Phillip  and  Caroline  Winegar 

CORPORATE  BENEFACTORS 

(S20,000  and  above) 
Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Company 
Busch  Entertainment  Corporation 
Liz  Claiborne  Foundation 
Con  Edison  Company  of  New  York,  Inc. 
The  Walt  Disney  Company  Foundation 
Independence  Savings  Bank 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.  Foundanon  Inc. 
The  New  York  Times  Company 

Foundation,  Inc. 
Pepsi  Cola  Company 
Pfizer  Inc. 

Texaco  Foundation 
Tiger  Management  Foundation 
Toshiba  America  Corporation 
Tropicana  Products 

CORPORATE  PATRONS 

($10,000  to  $19,999) 
American  Express  Company 


Borden,  Inc. 

Chase  Manhattan  Bank 

CITIBANK 

The  Dime  Savings  Bank 

General  Electric  Foundation 

General  Reinsurance  Corporation 

Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co. 

J. P.  Morgan  8c  Co.,  Incorporated 

The  Morgan  Stanley  Foundation 

NYNEX 

The  Ogilvy  Foundation 

PaineWebber  Group  Inc. 

The  Rockefeller  Group 

St.  Paul  Reinsurance  Management 

Corporation 
Time  Warner  Inc. 
United  States  Surgical  Corporation 
The  H.W.  Wilson  Foundation 

CORPORATE  SPONSORS 

($5,000  to  $9,999) 
AmBase  Foundation 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company 
CBS  Inc. 

The  Carter- Wallace  Foundation 
El  Cocodrilo  Rotisserie  & 

Seafood  Grill 
Colgate-Palmolive  Company 
Corporate  Property  Investors 
Dean  Witter,  &c  Co. 
Deloitte  8c  Touche  LLP 
The  Equitable  Foundation 
CS  First  Boston 

Forest  City  Bridge  Street  Association 
Thomas  J.  Lipton  Foundation 
Misric  Brands,  Inc. 
Neuberger  &  Berman 
Ogden  Management  Services 
Park  Summit  Realty  Corp.  - 

The  Mayflower  Hotel 
Toshiba  America  Foundation 
The  Travelers  Foundation 
Tribune  New  York  Foundation 
Unilever  United  States,  Inc. 

CORPORATE  MEMBERS 

($2,500  to  $4,999) 
Chesebrough-Pond's  USA 
CPC  International  Inc. 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP 
Human-i-Tees  Foundation 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Life  Foundation 
Henry  Schein,  Inc. 
G.D.  Searle,  Inc. 
Shube's  Manufacturing,  Inc. 
Wachtell,  Lipton,  Rosen  8c  Katz 

CORPORATE  ASSOCIATES 

($1,000  to  $2,499) 

ADM  Video  Productions,  Inc. 

Backroads 

Bunge  Corporation 

The  Coach  Dairy  Goat  Farm 

Cornelison  Corporation 

CT  Corporation 

Edelman  Public  Rels  Worldwide 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

The  Guardian  Life  Insurance 


Company 
HBD,  Inc. 

Ho(fmann-l.aRoche,  Inc. 
"I'm  Not  Rappaport" 
International  Business  Machines 

Corporation 
Kings  Plaza  Shopping  Center 

and  Marina 
NBC 

O.MR  Systems  Corporation 
Philanthropic  Collaborative,  Inc. 
Philip  Morris  Companies,  Inc. 
Sh(x>ting  Stars  Production 
Solaris 

Spear,  I.eeds  8c  Kellogg 
Thomas  Publishing  Company 
Warner  Brothers  Television 
Productions 

CORPORATE  GIFTS-IN-KIND 

Autodesk 

Banfi  Vitners 

Ciba-Geigy 

Connaught  Laboratories 
Corporate  Language  Services 
Delonghi  America,  Inc. 
Dewers 
Ethicon,  Inc. 
Finity  Studio 
Folkmanis,  Inc. 
Fuji  Photo  Film,  USA 
Fuhrman  Diversified,  Inc. 
Fun  Safaris,  Inc. 
Hampton  Jitney 
K&M  International 
Microsoft  Corporation 
Molson  Breweries  USA 
Mood  Food 
Ocumare  Rum 
Ogilvy  &  Mather- Worldwide 
Olympus  America  Inc. 
Pepsi  Cola  Company 
Repechage  Treatment  Center 

8c  Day  Spa 
Revco  Scientific 
Safari  Limited 
Henry  Schein,  Inc. 
Sensor  Devices  Inc. 
T.  Anthony,  Ltd. 
Tanqueray  Disnlled  English  Gin 
Tourneau 

Trainer,  Wortham  8c  Company,  Inc. 

Tropicana  Products 

United  States  Surgical  Corporation 

Yerdura  Jewelry 

Villa  Florence  Hotel 

WBLS-FM 

WCBS-FM 

WFAN-AM 

WTsJY-FM 

WTTW-FM 

WMXV-FM 

WPLJ-FM 

WQCD-FM 

WRKS-FM 

CENTENNIAL  GIFTS 
Pepsi  Cola  Company 
Ralston  Purina  Company 
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James  I  lauslem 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Dana,  Jr. 

fohn  S  Newberrv  IV 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Y.  Howe 

John  Elliott,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Pattee 

Jeff  Hunt 

Carl  A.  Navarre,  Jr. 

Jonathan  Rinehart 

Heath  T.  Kern 

Jonathan  Rinehart 

Faith  Roseftfeld 

1  [arrison  LeFiak 

Irwin  Segelstein 

John  T.  Sargent 

Susan  Leness 

Mrs.  Charles  Wilson  III 

Irwin  Segelstein 

Beverly  Little 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 

Howard  Phipps,  Jr.,  ex-officio 

Brin  McCagg 

David  T.  Schiff,  ex-officio 

David  T.  Schiff,  ex-officio 

Paula  McGrarh 
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Staff  of  the  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society 

ADMINISTRATION 

William  Conway,  President  and 

General  Director 
Richard  L.  Larris,  Vice  President, 

Conservation  Centers 
Rowan  D.  Murphy,  Assistant 

Director 
Louise  M.  Ingemto,  Executive 

Secretary' 
Eileen  Cruz-Minnis,  Secretary 

Dean  Amadon,  Walter  Auffenberg, 
Mrs.  Archie  Carr,  Jacques 
Cousteau,  Jared  Diamond,  Carl 
Cans,  Leonard  J.  Goss,  Donald 
Griffin,  Michael  Hutchins,  Larry 
Machlin,  Ernst  Mayr,  Russell 
Mirtermeier,  Norman  Myers, 
Roger  T.  Peterson,  S.  Dillon  Ripley 
II,  Oliver  Ryder,  Ulysses  Seal, 
Michael  E.  Soule,  Charles  Walcott, 
Scientific  Fellows 

BRONX  zoo 
William  Conway,  Director 
James  G.  Doherty,  General  Curator 
David  Anderson,  John  Lukas, 
Wildlife  Conservation  Associates 

Mammalogy 

James  G.  Doherty,  Chairman,  Carter 
Chair  of  Mammalogy 

Colleen  McCann,  Edward  M. 
Spevak,  Patrick  R.  Thomas, 
Assistant  Curators 

Marietta  Kalk,  Frederick  Sterling, 
Collections  Managers 

Frank  Casella,  Michael  Tiren, 
Claudia  J.  Wilson,  Supervisors 

Margaret  Gavlik,  Joseph  J.  Mahoney, 
Assistant  Supervisors 

Robert  Terracuso,  Chris 
Wilgenkamp,  Primary  Wild 
Animal  Keeper 

Ralph  Aversa,  Kitty  Dolan,  Gilbert 
Gordian,  Jr.,  Allison  Hart,  Loraine 
K.  Hershonik,  Florence  Klecha, 
Warren  Lawston,  Francis  H. 
Leonard,  Kathleen  A.  Mac- 
Laughlin,  Joan  McCabe-Parodi, 
Jeffrey  L.  Munson,  Philip  Steindler, 
Kristine  E.  Theis,  Kimberley 
Tropea,  Martin  W.  Zybura,  Senior 
Wild  Animal  Keepers 

Shizuko  Aizeki,  Avril  Armstrong, 
Richard  S.  Bard,  Annemarie  Bruen, 
Michelle  Butler,  Vanessa  H.  Craig, 
Dorrunick  Dorsa  D,  John  Goldman, 
Michael  Gormaley,  Scott  S. 
Gunther,  Lori  Anne  Helgesen, 
Karen  M.  Iannuccilli,  Denise 
Kaufman,  Brenda  Kramer,  Joanne 
Labate,  Andrea  D.  Levick,  Douglas 
A.  Mase,  Elizabeth  A.  Mills, 
Yvonne  Monge,  Jeff  Piontek,  Kurt 


T.  Pollack,  Renee  Porfido,  Lisette 
M.  Ramos,  Kendall  B.  Rausch, 
Nicole  Rella,  Pete  Riger,  Bryan  J. 
Robidas,  Lee  I.  Rosalinsky,  Gina 
Savastano,  Denise  M.  Smith, 
Gerard  H.  Stark,  Monika  D. 
Stroeber,  Dianne  R.  Tancredi, 
Michelle  A.  Tremko,  Tricia  R.L. 
Webster,  Jennifer  Yard,  Wild 
Animal  Keepers 

Laurance  Gordon,  Enzo  Tedesco, 
Maintainers 

Lawrence  D'Erasmo,  Assistant 
Maintainer 

Roseanne  Thiemann,  Supervising 
Secretary 

Ornithology 

Donald  Bruning,  Chairman  and 

Curator 
Christine  D.  Sheppard,  Curator 
Susan  B.  Elbin,  Research  Associate 
Dianne  Conner,  Resident  Intern 
Eric  Edler,  Collection  Manager 
Marcia  Arland,  Supervisor 
Patricia  A.  Cooper,  Stephen  Diven, 
Robert  E.  Edington,  Mark  Hofling, 
Kurt  H.  Hundgen,  Frank  Paruolo, 
Douglas  M.  Piekarz,  Kim  Ann  M. 
Yozzo,  Paul  Zabarauskas,  Senior 
Wild  Animal  Keepers 
Margarita  Comulada,  Todd  A. 
Gilbert,  Nancy  Gonzalez,  Ingrid  M. 
Jacobsen,  Christina  C.  Jones, 
Martin  Junco,  Emily  Ladwig,  Susan 


A.  Leiter,  Eileen  Maher,  Ann 
McCaffery,  Yvetta  Pokorny,  Susan 
M.  Reeves,  Sarah  G.  Rounseville, 
Robin  B.  Sobelman,  Wild  Animal 
Keepers 
Heidi  C.  Campana,  Secretary 
Koen  Brouer,  Ostrom  Enders,  J. 
Esmdillo-Lopez,  Alan  Kemp,  Frank 
Y.  Larkin,  Mary  LeCroy,  Charles 
D.  Webster,  Tunko  N.  Yacob, 
Wildlife  Conservation  Associates 

Herpetology 

John  L.  Behler,  Curator 
William  Holmstrom,  Collection 

Manager 
Richard  L.  Zenlli,  Senior  Wild 

Animal  Keeper 
Christina  Castellano,  Frank 

Indiviglio,  James  McDougal, 

Christina  Regenhard,  Wild  Animal 

Keepers 
Gail  Bonsignore,  Supervising 

Secretary 

Robert  Brandner,  Al  Breisch,  Quennn 
Bloxam,  Richard  Hudson,  Elliott 
Jacobson,  Andrew  Odum,  Peter 
Pritchard,  Anders  Rhodin,  Andrew 
Sabin,  William  H.  Zovickian,  Field 
Associates 

St.  Catherines  Wildlife 
Survival  Center 

John  Iaderosa,  Curator 

Sharon  E.  Reilly,  Associate  Curator 


Eugene  V.  Kment,  Assistant  Curator 
James  L.  Tamarack,  Collection 

Manager 
Kelly  Shropshire,  Jeffrey  S.  Spratt, 

Zoologists 
Robert  G.  Lessnau,  Primatologist 
Terry  Norton,  Mort  Silberman, 

Veterinary  Consultants 
Royce  Hayes,  Superintendent,  St. 

Catherines  Island 

Operations 

David  P.  Cole,  Director 

Roger  J.  Welch,  Deputy  Director  of 

Capital  Projects 
Richard  Luniewski,  Superintendent  of 

Construction 
Michael  F.  Santomaso,  Foreman 
Leila  Herkommer,  Secretary 
Paul  Rivet,  Energy  Consultant 

Construction 

Cleve  Ferguson,  Joseph  Goodman, 
Samuel  Kindred,  Amado 
Maldonado,  Thomas  A.  Reilly, 
Mario  Rolla,  Jr.,  Robert  A. 
Stillwell,  Supervising  Maintainers 

Anthony  Bigone,  Abraham  Brown, 
Alfred  D.  Casella,  Francis  X. 
Cushin,  John  Galloway,  Robert 
Gonzalez,  Alfred  J.  Hart,  Gregory 
Kalmanowitz,  Anthony  J.  Laino, 
Roopnarnine  Maharaj,  Michael  E. 
Merkin,  Peter  Mosca,  Winston  W. 
Newton,  Robert  Reilly,  Michael 
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Associate  Veteminarian  Dr.  Mark  Stetter  with  a  young  fur  seal  during 
health  monitoring  project  in  Peru. 


Ignazio  Rizzuto,  Courier 

Sylvia  Jaffe,  Senior  Secretary 

Denise  Lacinski,  Switchboard  Operator 

Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts 

Paul  Heyer,  Manager 
Debra  Salomon,  Graphics  Designer 
Paul  Massuci,  Senior  Exhibits 
Specialist 

Security 

Robert  Jansen,  Manager 
Sal  DeFeo,  Assistant  Manager 
Joseph  Knowles,  Supervisor 
Samual  Black,  Ricky  Jackson, 

Maintainers 
Owen  Mayhew,  Eddie  Rodriguez, 

Raymond  Ruiz,  Kenton  Spence, 

Assistant  Maintainers 

Business  Services 
David  Kelly,  Manager 
Laila  Caune,  Sandi  Freeman, 

Supervisors 
Danilda  Hiraldo,  Emanuel  Koplin, 

Assistant  Unit  Managers 
Albean  Antoine,  Administrative  Clerk 
Florence  Goldberg,  Ticket  Agent 


Riggio,  Marconi  C.  St.  Hill, 
Robert  A.  Santarelli,  Renzo 
Scarazzini,  Edward  J.  Scholler, 
Armando  Serrano,  Richard  F. 
Settino,  John  A.  Tiso,  Jr., 
Nathaniel  Torres,  Clive  G.  Wright, 
Carlos  M.  Yera,  Maintainers 

Maintenance 

Raymond  Kalmanowitz, 
Superintendent 

Norman  Janatsch,  Assistant 
Superintendent 

Frank  Suarino,  Park  Foreman 

William  Lougheed,  Supervising 
Maintainer 

Richard  Chen,  John  Tralongo, 
Maintainers 

Abraham  Crespo,  Wayne  Harris, 
Pascual  Luciano,  Luis  Medina, 
Richard  Riordan,  Jose  Rivera, 
Michael  A.  Sbarbori,  Assistant 
Maintainers 

Manuel  Garcia,  Jr.,  Supervising 
Motor  Vehicle  Operator 

George  L.  Izquierdo,  Joseph  F. 
Gutleber,  Pedro  E.  Pagan,  Motor 
Vehicle  Operators 

John  Ferreira,  Supervising  Attendant 

Patricia  Kalinisan,  Senior  Attendant 

John  Bruno,  Jr.,  Mtgdalia  Cordero, 
Pedro  Dejesus,  Gwendolyn  E. 
Hawkins,  John  D.  Illenye,  Alberto 
E.  Jaime-Mindiola,  Monserrate 
Montalvo,  Manuel  R.  Moura, 
Maria  B.  Muniz,  Theodore  R. 
Olson,  Vivian  Palu,  Marta  Rivera, 
Efrain  Rodriguez,  Victor  M. 
Rodriguez,  Natividad  Ruiz, 
Eduardo  Vidal,  Raymond  Zelenka, 
Attendants 

Cogeneration 

Nigel  Davy,  Manager,  Electric 

Services 
Michael  G.  Henry,  Supervisor 
Mark  Anderson,  David  D.  Bailey, 

Hervin  A.  Brown,  Alfred  D.  Jensen, 

Edwin  Otero,  Keith  Reynolds, 

Maintainers 

Admissions,  Transportation, 
and  Parking 

Laura  Kokasko,  Manager 
Annette  Jeremia,  Secretary 

Admissions 

Tim  Mincin,  Assistant  Manager 
Melanie  Coley,  Frank  Muccioh, 

Supervisors 
|oseph  I.iberatorc,  John  Siciliano, 

Mildred  Vargas,  Ticket  Agents 

Transportation 

Barnngton  Burgess,  Douglas  (  .. 
Mooney,  Managers 

Christopher  L  Filomio,  James  J. 
Fitzgerald,  Maryann  Ruberto,  Noel 
O.  Thompson,  Supervisors 


Group  Sales 

Margaret  Price,  Manager  and  Budget 

Analyst 
Nicole  Nell-Joye,  Operations 

Supervisor 

Security 

Roy  H.  Kristensen,  Manager 
Daniel  J.  McKenna,  Assistant 

Manager 
Raynor  J.  Mattson,  Supervisor 
Richard  T.  Henry,  Supervising 

Maintainer 
Steven  Carr,  Winston  Hill,  James  D. 

Williams,  Maintainers 
Ramiro  Carrasquillo,  Ricardo 

Chaluisant,  Lorentine  Green, 

Weston  Hill,  Charles  Jones, 

Michael  Nieves,  Stephen  Pippa, 

Gary  O.  Robinson,  Michael  A. 

Scott,  Daniel  Simmons,  Gregory 

Upshaw,  Assistant  Park 

Maintainers 

AQUARIUM  FOR  WILDLIFE 

CONSERVATION 

Administration 

Louis  L.  Garibaldi,  Vice  President, 

Director 
Paul  Boyle,  Deputy  Director 
Cynthia  Reich,  Deputy  Director, 

Aquarium  Administration 
Myra  Schomberg,  Secretary  to  the 

Director 
Barbara  Wechsler,  Executive 

Secretary 

Animal  Exhibition 

Paul  Sieswcrda,  Aquarium  Curator 
Dennis  Thoney,  Curator,  Marine  Fish 
and  Invertebrates 


Paul  Loiselle,  Associate  Curator, 

Freshwater  Fish 
Paul  Cheung,  Pathologist 
Kevin  Walsh,  Director  of  Training 
Martha  Hiatt-Saif,  Guenter  Skammel, 

Senior  Trainers 
Noreen  Connolly,  Gail  Reilly,  Trainers 
Hans  Walters,  Supervisor 
Robert  Fournier,  LeslieLeffler, Werner 

Schreiner,  Senior  Keepers 
JoAnn  Basinger,  Patricia  Caccavale, 

Chad  Coats,  Amy  Drohan,  Karla 

Ferraro  Frank  Greco,  Mark  Hall, 

Dennis  Maroulas,  Lisa  Sorrentino, 

Wayne  Stempler,  Keepers 
Catherine  McClave,  Laboratory 

Manager 
Christopher  Baker,  Laboratory 

Technician 
Mary  Messing,  Senior  Secretary 

Operations 

Anton  Jaeger,  Director 
Gilbert  Francisco,  Facilities  Manager 
Aldo  Tortorelli,  Grounds  Supervisor 
Frank  Delfino,  Gardener 
Richard  Biglin,  Vincent  Capuana, 

Supen  'ismg  Maintainers 
Richard  DeStefano,  Kenneth  Prichett, 

Albert  Sortino,  Tony  Vargas, 

Dennis  Walsh,  George  Wright, 

Maintainers 
Richard  Bullen,  Alfred  Escalera, 

Timothy  Magee,  Ralph  Ramos, 

FitZ-Albert  Reynolds,  Michael  Tine, 

Assistant  Maintainers 
I  loward  Dunn,  Supervising 

Attendant 
Robert  Caraballo,  Dante  DcLcmos, 

Rachel  Farmer,  Ed  Lebron,  Henry 

I  lghtly,  (  arlos  Sanchez,  Attendants 


Osborn  Laboratories  of 

Marine  Sciences 

Paul  Boyle,  Director  and  Senior 

Research  Scientist,  Microbial 

Ecology 

Ellen  Pikitch,  Director  of  Fisheries, 

Programs,  and  Senior  Research 

Scientist,  Fisheries 
Louis  E.  Garibaldi,  Senior  Applied 

Scientist,  Aquarium  Biology 
Ronald  Schusterman,  Senior 

Research  Scientist,  Marine 

Mammalogy 
Dennis  Thoney,  Associate  Research 

Scientist,  Coral  Biology  and 

Parasitology 
Paul  Loiselle,  Associate  Research 

Scientist,  Freshwazter  Conservation 

Biology 

Paul  Cheung,  Associate  Research 

Scientist,  Aquatic  Animal  Diseases 
Maya  Natenson,  Research  Assistant 
Mildred  Montalbano,  Librarian 

Research  Associates 
Betty  Borowsky,  Invertebrate  Biology 
John  Chamberlain,  Paleobiogeology 
David  Franz,  Environmental  Biolog)1 
Martin  Schrcibman,  Endocrinology 
John  Tanacredi,  Ecotoxicology 

WILDLIFE  CENTERS 
Richard  Littis,  Vice  President 
I  )cnisc  Ouellette  McClean, 

Administrator 
Bonnie  Sevy  Koeppel,  Manager, 

Planning  and  Design 
Marion  Merlmo,  Executive 

Secretary 
Diana  Colon,  Secretary 
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C  E \ T  R  A  L  PARK 
WILDLIFE  CENTER 
Administration 

Danny  C.  Wharton,  Director 
Laura  K.  Maloney.  Assistant 

Director,  Programs 
Diana  Colon,  Secretary 

Animal  Department 

Peter  Brazairis,  Curator 

Anna  Marie  Lyles,  Associate  Curator 

Bruce  Foster,  Collection  Manager 

Anthony  Brownie,  Supervisor 

Man-  V.  Reill,  Secretary 

Robert  A.  Gramzay,  Roy  E.  Riffe, 
William  Shesko,  Jr.,  Senior  Wild 
Animal  Keepers 

Celia  Ackerman,  Sandra  Blanco, 
Daniel  L.  Clancy,  Lori  Cornell, 
Jennifer  A.  Goodwin,  Paula 
Katehis,  Raymond  F.  Maguire, 
John  G.  Roderick,  Keith  Q. 
Walker,  Jackson  Zee,  Wild  Animal 
Keepers 

Bernadine  M.  Leahy,  Veterinary 
Technician 

Horticulture 

Nancy  M.  Tim,  Horticulturist 
John  D.  Collins,  Assistant 
Horticulturist 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

Joseph  E.  Nissen,  Manager 

Louis  P.  Dedaj,  Assistant  Manager 

Toni  C.  Risi,  Secretary 

Rita  Turrentine,  Receptionist 

Hector  Vargas,  Supervising  Mamtainer 

Mong  H.  Lee,  Junior  M.  Rookwood, 

Enzo  C.  Tedesco,  Mamtainers 
Nestor  Morera,  Michael  K.  Nedd, 

Jose  Torres,  Assistant  Mamtainers 
Victor  M.  Alvarez,  Supervising 

Attendant 
Santa  Alequin,  Maria  Fernandez, 

David  Gonzalez,  Marilyn 

Maldonado,  Wayne  Martin,  Alison 

Modeste,  Ernesto  S.  Pena, 

Altagracia  Ronnie,  Attendants 

Exhibition  and  Graphic  Arts 

Renee  Bahn,  Amy  Forester,  Graphic 
Designers 

Security 

Thomas  F.  Lennox,  Manager 
Frank  V.  Cangiarella,  Assistant 

Manager 
Fitzroy  F.  Neufville,  Mamtainer 
Cecil  R.  Cain,  Felito  Cuevas,  Alston 
B.  Dawkins,  Alberto  Gonzalez, 
Russell  E.  Jefferson,  Wallace 
Mainor,  Marcelo  Marquez, 
Everton  Pearson,  Claudius  Ross, 
Ramanen  Veerapen,  Eddie  L. 
Wright,  Assistant  Maintainers 

Admissions 

Sarah  S.  Marques,  Senior  Clerk 


Mansol  Cruz,  Sookiah  R.  Maharaj, 
Robin  Owens,  Sivetta  Rivers,  Celvis 
A.  Rock,  Ticket  Agents 

QVEENS  WILDLIFE  CENTER 

Administration 

Robin  P.  Dalton,  Director 

Animal  Department 

Daniel  K.  Maloney,  Associate 

Curator 
James  Gillespie,  Supervisor 
Lorraine  Grady,  Assistant 

Supervisor 
Anne  Mane  Scandura,  Supervising 

Secretary 
Marcy  J.  Farley,  Donna  G.  Nelson, 

Angela  M.  Santaniello,  Senior  Wild 

Animal  Keepers 
Michelle  L.  Addonisio,  Diane  M. 

Bogdan,  Ira  S.  Goldman,  Mark 

Hall,  Susan  Makower,  George  J. 

Middleton,  David  Morales,  Vivian 

Schepis,  Laura  A.  Schwarz,  Susan 

Shataka,  Krzysztof  Stopienski, 

Tamara  Straub,  Tanya  Valle,  Wild 

Animal  Keepers 
Kimm  Koocher,  Veterinary 

Technician 

Horticulture 

Louis  F.  Matarazzo, 

Horticulturist 
Keiron  C.  Lindsay,  Assistant 

Horticulturist 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

Robert  J.  Gavlik, 

Manager 
Melody  A.  Ashton,  Secretary/ 

Telephone  Operator 
Jeffrey  Blatz,  Anthony  J.  Boodoo, 

Mamtainers 
Timothy  P.  Frary,  Rafael  Genao, 

Krishna  Juman,  Assistant 

Maintainers 
Oremstead  M.  Tillman,  Supervising 

Attendant 
Ian  Aiken,  Krishna  Dookran,  Kevin 

Fleming,  Mynam  M.  Martiniz, 

Edwin  Quinones,  Carol  A.  White, 

Attendants 

Security 

Charles  B.  Anton, 

Manager 
Frank  J.  Francavilla,  Assistant 

Manager 
Walter  J.  Silbert,  Supervisor 
Paul  S.  Fairall,  Laura  A.  Greco,  Alvin 

V.  Fernandez,  Marcos  Garcia, 

Vernon  W.  Miller,  Rafael  A. 

Nieves,  Thomas  Pappas,  Noemi 

Reyes,  Allan  D.  Taylor,  Assistant 

Maintainers 
Admissions 

Tina  L.  Anderson,  Sunil  A. 
Chandrasekera,  Joanne  L.  Crespo, 
Ticket  Agents 


I'K  0  s  /•/  (  /  MKk 
WILDI  III    (I  V  TER 
Administration 

Lewis  Greene,  Director 
Patricia  Costanzo,  Secretary 

Animal  Department 

Donna  Femandes,  Associate  Curator 
Thomas  Probst,  Supervisor 
Joy  A.  Gonzalez,  Assistant  Supervisor 
David  Autry,  Mary  Glick-Bauer, 

Frances  Verna,  Senior  Wild  Animal 

Keepers 

Kristen  Ampela,  Linda  Barbour, 
Ayssa  DeMaria,  Sal  DiStefano,  Ben 
Gill,  Lisa  Green,  Andrea 
Morozowski,  Anthony  Polite, 
Ricardo  Pusey,  Julie  Simpson,  Wild 
Animal  Keepers 

Veronica  Greco,  Veterinary 
Technician 

Horticulture 

Jennifer  E.  Mitchell,  Horticulturist 
Carol  A.  Grudzien,  Assistant 
Horticulturist 

Operations  and  Maintenance 

Robert  Connor,  Assistant  Manager 

Sharyn  Miller,  Secretary 

Scott  Lawson,  Salvatore  Yurman, 
Maintainers 

Oscar  R.  Ceron,  Carmine  Coppola, 
Salvatore  Debenedetto,  Martin 
Rickerts,  Chaitram  Singh,  Norbert 
Wescott,  Assistant  Maintainers 

Sandra  Batalla,  Senior  Attendant 

Anthony  Brown,  James  Byrne, 
Robert  Gonzalez,  Steven  Jones, 
Judy  Lloyd,  Wayne  Peters,  Robert 
Spicer,  Attendants 

Security 

Charles  Forrest,  Manager 

John  Balestrieri,  Assistant  Manager 

David  Evans,  Supervisor 

Wilbert  Barton,  Rogelio  Dickens, 
Vincent  Ferguson,  Charles  Glover, 
Morris  Kelly,  Mauricio  Mejia, 
Efrain  Otero,  Deborah  Stevenson, 
Keith  Thompson,  Mitchell  Thomp- 
son, Milton  Williams,  Maintainers 

Admissions 

Stacy  Bapriste,  Patricia  Clermont, 
Charles  Ignace,  Simone  M.  Keys, 
Keisha  Maxwell,  Ticket  Agents 

SCIENCE  RESOURCE  CENTER 
Fred  Koontz,  Director 

Scientific  Services 

George  D.  Amato,  Conservation 

Biologist 
Susan  Elbin,  Keeper  Training 

Coordinator 
Melissa  Connor,  Geographical 

Information  Systems  Analyst 
Salisa  Rabinowitz,  Genetics  Research 


Associate 
Linde  Ostro,  Howard  Rosenbaum, 

Scott  Silver,  Predoctoral  Graduate 

Students 
John  Sykes,  Student  Intern 

Wildlife  Collection  Services 
Nilda  Ferrer,  Registrar 
Helen  Basic,  Animal  Records 

Specialist 
Anne  Rockmore,  Animal  Reocrds 

Assistant 
Carmen  Guzman,  Office  Assistant 

Wildlife  Information  Services 
Steve  Johnson,  Supervising  Librarian, 
Archivist 

Athena  Megharini,  Library  Assistant 

Ken  Glander,  Scientific  Fellow 

Rob  DeSalle,  Jeffrey  Powell,  Elisabeth 

Vrba,  Wildlife  Conservation 

Associates 

EXHIBITION  AND 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 

John  A.  Gwynne,  Deputy  Director 

for  Design 
Lori  G.  Hirschman,  Administrator 
Charles  H.  Beier,  Associate  Director 
Lee  C.  Ehmke,  Assistant  Director 
Adrienne  J.  Bnni,  Administrative 

Assistant 

Exhibition  Design 

Walter  G.  Deichmann,  Creative 
Director 

Susan  Chin,  Senior  Exhibit  Designer 
Adam  S.  Kuby,  Jennifer  S.  Lee, 
Exhibit  Designers 

Graphics  Design 

Sharon  Kramer-Loew,  Creative 
Director 

Ronald  J.  Davis,  Thomas  O.  Gamble, 

Gail  Tarkan,  Graphic  Designers 
Nancy  Fischer,  Graphic  Artist 

Graphics  Production 

Christopher  H.  Maune,  Supervisor 
Donald  O'Leary,  Lawrence  Yoches, 
Graphic  Specialists 

Exhibition  Production 

Gary  E.  Smith,  Manager 

Matthew  P.  Aarvold,  Christopher  A. 

Herman,  Jean  M.  Kolody,  Ruth  M. 

Marshall,  Donald  A.  McGrana- 

ghan,  Nelson  Prado  Jr.,  Rhea  M. 

Sandstrom,  Exhibit  Specialists 

Horticulture 

Robert  R.  Halpern,  Curator 
Veronica  B.  Szabo-Ross,  Supervisor 

of  Tropical  Horticulture 
Matthew  Kibby,  Supervisor  of 

Grounds 

James  M.  Coelho,  Enrique  De  Jesus, 
Chris  J.  Lawlor,  John  Usai, 
Gardeners 
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Robert  K.  Herkommer,  David  L.  Hyde, 
Anthony  Quaglia,  Maintainers 

Lisa  M.  Braidwood-Ferry,  Gregory  T. 
Kramer,  Carlos  Vega,  Assistant 
Maintainers 

WILDLIFE  HEALTH  SCIENCES 
Robert  A.  Cook,  Chief  Veterinarian 

and  Director 
Virginia  T.  Walsh,  Office  Manager 
Susan  M.  Cardillo,  Lisa  Eidlin, 

Hospital  Assistants 

Clinical  Services 

Paul  P.  Calle,  Bonnie  L.  Raphael, 

Senior  Veterinarians 
Mark  D.  Stetter,  Assistant  Veterinarian 
Barbara  J.  Mangold,  Resident 
Ivan  R.  Llanes-Aponte,  Pamela  Torres, 

Senior  Veterinary  Technicians 
Peter  M.  Psillas,  Veterinary  Technician 
Dolores  I.  Sanginito,  Secretary 

Field  Veterinary  Studies 

William  B.  Karesh,  Department  Head 
Susan  Rosenberg,  Program 
Coordinator 

Pathology 

Tracey  McNamara,  Department 
Head,  Sch iff  Family  Distinguished 
Scientist  in  Wildlife  Health 

Michael  J.  Linn,  Steven  A.  Raverty, 
Pathology  Residents 

Alfred  B.  Ngbokoli,  Laboratory 
Supervisor 

Osseh  J.  Gordon,  Histotechnician 

Gaetana  Brennan,  Secretary 

Nutrition 

Ellen  S.  Dierenfeld,  Department 
Head,  Marilyn  M.  Simpson 
Charitable  Trust  Distinguished 
Scientist  in  Wildlife  Health 

Marianne  Fitzpatrick,  Laboratory 
Supervisor 

Animal  Commissary 

George  R.  Fielding,  Manager 
Antonio  Aviles,  Maintainer 
Joseph  Briller,  John  Rosa,  Wild 

Animal  Keepers 
Michael  C.  Marano,  Assistant 

Maintainer 
Alfredo  Hernandez,  Raphael  M. 

Ramos,  Laborers 

Scientific  Fellows 

Henry  Clay  Frick  II,  Obstetrics  and 

Gynecology 
Arthur  Hurvitz,  Pathology 
Si-Kwang  Liu,  Pathology 

Wildlife  Conservation  Associates 

Karan  Bladykas,  Anesthesiology 
Brian  Currie,  Infectious  Disease 
Stephen  Factor,  Pathology 
Diane  Gausman,  Endosurgery 
Laurie  R.  Goldstein,  Obstetrics  and 


Gynecology 
Steven  L.  Grenell,  Neurology 
James  F.  Grillo,  Surgery 
Nogah  Haramari,  Radiology 
George  Kramer,  Veterinary 

Ultrasonography 
Mike  LaQuaglia,  Gastroenterology 

Surgery 
Joseph  Levy,  Pediatric 

Gastroenterology 
John  Sapienza,  Veterinary 

Ophthalmology 
Stephen  A.  Schwartz,  Pediatrics 
J.  J.  Steinberg,  Pathology 
Charles  Stolar,  Pediatric  Surgery 
Dave  Stoloff,  Laparoscopy 
Steven  Srylianos,  Pediatric  Surgery 
Karen  Weidenheim,  Neuropathology 

Consultants 

Robert  Byck,  Pharmacology 
Paul  Gennis,  Emergen^  Medicine 
M.  Harbison,  Endocrinology 
JoGayle  Howard,  Veterinary 

Reproduction 
Alan  Kantrowitz,  Neurosurgery 
Julie  Kazimiroff,  Dentistry 
Lin  Klein,  Veterinary  Anesthesiology 
Virginia  Reef,  Veterinary 

Ultrasonography 
Barry  Salke,  Laparoscopy 
Lyris  Schonholz,  Obstetrical 

Ultrasonography 
Ernest  Sosa,  Urology 
Jay  Stefanacci,  Veterinary  Radiology 
Martin  Zisblart,  Dermatology 

ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION 
Annette  R.  Berkovits,  Vice  President, 

The  Chauncey  Stillman  Chair  in 

Wildlife  Education 
Marvin  Druger,  Senta  Raizen,  George 

Tressel,  Wildlife  Conservation 

Fellows 

Brenda  Argo,  Patricia  Avery,  Judith 
Fritsch,  Laura  Giordano,  Richard 
Goodman,  Dolores  Mei,  Kathleen 
Pollina,  Dwight  Sieggreen,  Rick 
Sullivan,  Wildlife  Conservation 
Associates 

Bronx  Zoo  Education 

Annette  R.  Berkovits,  Director 
Mary  DeRosa,  Executive  Secretary 

General  Audience  and  School  Group 
Programs,  Graduate  Internships,  and 
Teacher  Training 

Thomas  A.  Naiman,  Assistant 

Curator  of  Education 
Nancy  Sosnow,  Assistant  Director, 

Program  Services 
Ann  Robinson,  Manager,  National 

Programs 
Lauraine  Merlini,  Coordinator, 

Habitat  Ecology  Learning  Program 
Rose  Baker,  Dissemination 

Coordinator,  Project  WIZE 
Joanne  Dejan,  Dissemination 


Assistant,  Pablo  Python  Looks  at 

Animals 
Donna  De  Marco,  Grants 

Coordinator 
Carole  W.  Ferster,  Coordinator, 

Friends  of  Wildlife  Conservation 
Stanley  R.  Boots,  Craig  Gibbs, 

Ronald  N.  Griffith,  Stacey 

Motland,  John  Resanovich,  Judith 

Unis,  Melissa  Wimer,  Instructors 
Sheila  Goldberg,  Secretary 
Renee  Reiss,  Program  Registrar 

Children's  Zoo  and  Animal  Rides 

James  J.  Breheny,  Curator,  Animal 
Facilities 

Don  Halmy,  Operations  Supervisor 
John  P.  McElligott,  Supervisor 
Judi-Lynne  Filomio,  Kathleen  La 

Mattina,  Alicia  L.  Thomas, 

Assistant  Supervisors 

Aquarium  Education 

Ellie  Fries,  Director 

Merryl  Kafka,  Assistant  Director, 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 
LeAnn  Gast,  Assistant  Director, 

Public  Programming 
Brad  Burnham,  Robert  Cummings, 

Lisa  Mielke,  Instructors 
Susan  Rolon,  Volunteer  Coordinator 
Maria  Volpe,  Secretary 
Pauline  Catanzaro,  Senior 

Reservationist 
Ellen  Mauro,  Reservationist 

Central  Park  Wildlife  Center 
Education 

Laura  K.  Maloney,  Assistant  Director 
April  C.  Rivkin,  Volunteer 

Coordinator 
Randi  Winter,  Instructor 
John  Fulweiler,  Theater  Coordinator 
Miriam  Hernandez,  Secretary 

Queens  Wildlife  Center  Education 

Thomas  J.  Hurrubise,  Curator 
Paulette  Torres,  Secretary  and 

Registrar 
Michael  Singer,  Tamara  Stanford, 

Instructors 

Prospect  Park  Wildlife 
Center  Education 

Donna  Fernandes,  Acting  Curator 
Betty  Allen,  Secretary  and  Registrar 
Laurel  Dodge,  Kaia  L.  Lee, 

Instructors 
Lisa  A.  Smith,  Volunteer  Coordinator 
Elizabeth  McCrea,  Receptionist 

INTERNATIONAL 

CONSERVA  TION 

John  G.  Robinson,  Vice  President  for 

I nternational  Consen  ation 
George  B.  Schaller,  Director  for 

Science,  Ella  Milbank  Foshay  Chair 

in  Wildlife  Conservation 
William  Conway,  Senior 


Conservationist 
Dee  Boersma,  Enrique  Bucher,  Iain 

Douglas-Hamilton,  Alison  Jolly, 

Scientific  Fellows 
Warren  Brockelman,  Francisco  Erize, 

Perez  Olindo,  Jack  Putz,  Wang 

Song,  Wildlife  Conservation 

Associates 

New  York  Staff 

William  Weber,  Director  for 

Conservation  Operations 
Alan  Rabinowitz,  Director  for  Asia 
Alejandro  Grajal,  Director  for  Latin 

America 
Amy  Vedder,  Director  for  Africa 
Michael  Klemens,  Director  for 

Program  Development 
Archie  Carr  III,  Regional  Coordinator 

for  Caribbean  and  Mesoamerica 

Program 

Martha  Schwartz,  Program  Manager 
Hilary  Simons  Morland,  Assistant 

Director  for  Africa 
John  R.  Thorbjarnarson,  Assistant 

Director  for  Latin  America 
Mika  Boots,  Asian  Program  Officer 
Mitch  Eaton,  African  Program 

Assistant 
Kathleen  Williams,  Caribbean  and 

Mesoamerican  Program  Assistant 
Ellen  Bean  Charles  Dean,  Angie 

Hodgson,  Liza  Graham,  Program 

Assistants 
Dorene  A.  Bolze,  Senior  Policy 

Analyst 
Jennifer  Fritz,  Policy  Assistant 
Nancy  Granchelli,  Executive 

Secretary 
Rosa  Fernandez,  Secretary 

Field  Staff 

Marcio  Ayres,  Carter  Chair  in 
Rainforest  Ecology 

Elizabeth  Bennett,  John  Hart,  Patricia 
Moehlman,  Charles  Munn,  Senior 
Conservation  Zoologists 

Terese  Hart,  Senior  Conservation 
Ecologist 

Andrew  Taber,  Conservation 
Zoologist 

Jim  Barborak,  Mario  Boza,  Graham 
Harris,  Conservationists 

Ramesh  Boonratana,  Claudio 
Campagna,  LMlas  Karanth,  Tim 
O'Brien,  Patricia  Majluf,  Bruce 
Miller,  Carlos  Peres,  Associate 
Conservation  Zoologists 

Robert  Fimbel,  Jose  Fragoso,  Helen 
Gichohi,  Jefferson  Hall,  Gustavo 
Kattan,  Margaret  Kinnard,  Dale 
Lewis,  Tim  McClanahan,  Carolina 
Murcia,  James  Powell,  Lee  White, 
Associate  Conservation  Ecologists 

Mari  Elfi  Chavez,  Bryan  Curran, 
Mike  Fay,  Cheryl  Fimbel,  Philip 
Guillen-,  Matthew  Hatchwell, 
Claire  Kremen,  Annette  Lanjouw, 
Dwight  Lawson,  Michael 
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Meredith,  Andrew  Noss.  Richard 
Ruggiero,  Damian  Ruiz,  Jody 
Stallings,  Richard  Tshombe,  Endi 
Zhang,  Associate  Conservationists 
Stephen  Blake,  John  Brown,  Lloyd 
Brown.Philip  Deseene,  Heather 
Eves,  William  Fanjoy,  Chris  Filardi, 
Steve  Gulick,  Kurt  Knstensen,  Isabel 
Novo,  Maureen  Powell,  Nancy 
Ruggen,  Julieta  Samudio,  Jose  Silva, 
Robert  Timmins,  Robert  Tizard, 
Andrea  Turkalo,  Program  Assistants 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

Jennifer  Hemng,  Vice  President  for 

Public  Affairs  and  Development 
Susan  Contente,  Administrative 

Assistant 

Development  and  Leadership  Gifts 

Candice  K.  Frawley,  Director 
Becca  Bean,  Associate  Manager, 
Campaign  and  Special  Projects 


Hospital  Assistant  Susan  Cardillo  cares  for  a  baby  red  panda  in  the  Wildlife 
Health  Center. 


Arli  Epton,  Associate  Manager, 

Research 
Paula  DiPalo,  Coordinator 
Grace  Ragone,  Assistant  to 

Coordinator 

.Annual  Fund 

Luanne  McGrain,  Director 
Priscilla  Bayley,  Manager,  Program 

Development  and  Foundations 
Lisa  Koch,  Associate  Manager, 

Patron  Campaign  and  Individuals 
Amy  DeSisto,  Assistant  Manager, 

Corporations 
Susann  Holloway,  Secretary, 

Corporations  and  Foundations 
Mary  Ann  Spadacini,  Secretary, 

Patron  Campaign  and  Indinduab 

Major  Gifts  and  Special  Events 
Patricia  P.  Ogden,  Director 
Susan  M.  Hanchert,  Manager 
Kristen  Satterfield,  Assistant  Manager 
Ann  Phelan,  Secretary 

International  Support 

Geoffrey  Mellor,  Director 
Susan  Hannah,  Associate  Manager 
Mary  Anne  O'Boyle,  Development 
Assistant 

International  Program  Development 

Michael  Klemens,  Director 

National  Campaign 

Lauda  DeDominicis,  Manager 
Pat  Cronin,  Development  Assistant 

Membership  and  Planned  Giving 
Michelle  Margan,  Director  of 

Membership  and  Planned  Giving 
Allegra  Hamer,  Executive  Manager, 

Information  Systems  and 

Membership  Services 
Nancy  C.  Reidl,  Associate  Manager, 

Membership  Services 


Anne  Osmer,  Assistant  Manager, 

Membership  Services 
Lisa  Sacewicz,  Development  Assistant 
Scott  Gwartney,  Coordinator  of 

On-Site  Sales 
Man  Beth  Gaffney,  Coordinator  of 

Donor  Records 
Laura  Lauria,  Coordinator  of 

Membership  Programs 
Cynthia  Alleyne,  Coordinator  of 

Membership  Services 
Renee  Dama,  Mina  Diaz, 

Membership  Services 
Lincoln  O'Brien,  Coordinator  of 

On-Site  Services 

COMMUNICATIONS 
AND  MARKETING 
Patrick  J.  Milliman,  Director 
Maggie  Byrne,  Secretary 

Bronx  Zoo  Communications 
Linda  Corcoran,  Manager 
Caroline  Sabel,  Associate  Manager 
Diana  O'Halloran,  Assistant 
Manager 

Aquarium  Communications 

Michael  Savino,  Manager 
Anne  Marie  Adamson-Serieux, 

Associate  Manager 
Frances  Hackett,  Assistant  Manager, 

W  ildlife  Centers  Communications 

Alison  Power,  Manager 

Allison  Sokaris,  Associate  Manager 

Natalie  Bzezensky,  Coordinator 

Marketing 

Carmen  Sandoe,  Manager 

Conservation  Communications 
Stephen  Sautner,  Manager 
Karen  de  Seve,  Assistant 
Manager 


Sponsorship  and  Event  Marketing 

Rachel  Drosopoulos,  Associate 
Manager 

Robert  De  Simone,  Assistant  Manager 

Media  Services 

Thomas  Veltre,  Manager 

Dennis  De\  lello.  Associate  Plx>tograpber 

Debra  Pearlman,  Media  Specialist 

Wildlife  Conservation  Magazine 
Joan  Downs,  Editor-in-Chief 
Julie  Larsen  Maher,  Art  Director 
Deborah  A.  Behler,  Executive  Editor 
Nancy  Simmons,  Senior  Editor 
Robert  Carswell,  Circubtion 

Manager 
Fernando  Camacho,  Graphics 

Coordinator 
Carol  Burke,  Editorial  Coordinator 
Charles  Merber,  Advertising  Director 
Diana  Warren,  National  Advertising 

Manager 

FINANCIAL  SERVICES 

John  G.  Hoare,  Comptroller  and  Vice 

President 
Michael  A.  Mariconda,  Ronald 

Ventarola,  Assistant  Comptrollers 
James  J.  Morley,  Purchasing  Manager 
Gwendolyn  P.  Cleary,  Chief 

Accountant 
Albert  P.  Corvino,  Budget  Analyst 
Howard  R.  Forbes,  Isobel  Onorato, 

Accounting  Supervisors 
Francine  Sorge,  Executwe  Secretary 
Patricia  C.  DePalma,  Accounts 

Payable  Manager 
Marion  Delia  Medaglia,  Accounts 

Payable  Supervisor 
Frances  Lupo,  Purchasing  Supervisor 
Regjna  Burke,  Purchasing  Asststa>it  Manager 
Albert  S.  Clapsaddle,  Computer 

Operator 
Veronica  L.  Cavalli,  Payroll  Assistant 


Talia  Ann  Alibcrti,  Payroll  Manager 
Joyce  Guiliano,  Dolores  Papaleo, 

Senior  Clerks,  Accounts  Payable 
Ernesto  T.  Banaag,  Clerk,  Accounts 

Payable 

Jacklyn  T.  Bui,  Sharon  M.  Mahon, 

Michael  J.  Regan,  Accountants 
Donna  M.  Buck,  Mary  K.  Earley, 

Sonya  Meltzer,  Cashiers 
Laura  G.  Burke,  Evelyn  Lopez,  Eileen 

Russo,  Accounting  Clerks 
Linda  Lopez,  Lillian  Valentin  Vega, 

Purchasing  Clerks 
Benjamin  O.  Gonzalez,  Cesar  R. 

Musngi,  Mail  Clerks 
Jean  M.  McNally,  Richard  Steck, 

Switchboard  Operators 

BUSINESS  SERVICES 

Dennis  S.  Baker,  Vice  President 
Carolyn  Angiolillo,  Manager 
Maria  C.  Amendola,  Secretary 

Restaurants 

Gerard  D.  Buter,  Director 
Alfredo  Piscitelli,  Manager 
Helen  I.  Browning,  Secretary 
Maureen  Garvey,  Statistical  Clerk 
Niko  Radjenovic,  Elayne  Silberman, 

Supervisors 
Carmen  Goldstein,  Staff  Dining 

Room  Hostess 
Tony  Urrico,  Storekeeper 
Virginia  Esposito,  Angeles  Navedo, 

Elis  A.  Nobles,  Unit  Managers 
Hazel  Gregory,  Cook 
Angella  V.  Modeste,  Anne 

Wiegmann,  Brenda  Williams, 

Assistant  Unit  Managers 

Merchandise 

Gil  Franklin,  Manager 

Rosanne  Pignatelli,  Daryl  T.  Sturgis, 

Assistant  Managers 
Felipe  Garcia,  Supervisor 
Patricia  A.  Peters,  Senior  Clerk 
James  Lo,  Storekeeper 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES 
John  McKew,  Vice  President 
Timothy  F.  O'Sullivan,  Deputy 

Director 
Adriane  I.  Maisell,  Executive 

Secretary 

Government  Affairs 
Paulerte  Z.  Henriquez,  Director 
Hedy  Roma,  Grants  Coordinator 
Donna  Moniello,  Secretary 

Human  Resources 

Charles  Vasser,  Director 
John  B.  Fairbaim,  Associate  Manager 
Annette  Caldas-Pardi,  Representative 
Joan  Jones,  Human  Resources 

Assistant 
Lillieth  Christopher,  Secretary 
Charlotte  V.  Fazio,  Clerk 
Margaret  E.  Quinn,  Nurse 
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the  society  was  founded  in  1895  as  the  New  York  Zoological  Society  and  chartered  in  the  State  of  New  York  on  April  26 
of  that  year  "to  estahlish  and  maintain  in  said  city  a  zoological  garden  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  advancing  the  study  of  zoology, 
original  researches  in  the  same  and  kindred  subjects,  and  of  furnishing  instruction  and  recreation  to  the  people."  The  265-acre  New  York 
Zoological  Park  (Bronx  Zoo)  opened  to  the  public  on  November  8,  1899,  built  and  then  maintained  with  funds  provided  by  the  City  of 
New  York  and  private  citizens.  The  Society  assumed  operation  of  the  New  York  Aquarium  in  Battery  Park  in  1902,  the  Central  Park 
Wildlife  Center  in  1988,  the  Queens  Wildlife  Center  in  1992,  and  the  Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center  in  1993.  The  present  Aquarium  for 
Wildlife  Conservation  was  opened  in  Brooklyn  in  1957. 

In  1897,  the  Society  sponsored  its  first  field  project,  a  study  of  wildlife  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  Since  then  the  Society  has  helped 
establish  more  than  115  wildlife  parks  and  reserves  around  the  world,  and  we  now  conduct  285  field  conservation  projects  in  51  nations. 
The  world's  first  zoo  animal  hospital  was  built  at  the  Bronx  Zoo  in  1916  and  the  first  formal  zoo  education  department  was  organized  at 
the  Zoo  in  1929.  This  program  now  reaches  more  than  2.3  million  schoolchildren  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  and  school  systems 
in  48  states  and  several  nations  abroad. 
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International  Conservation 
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42,384 

Course  Enrollment 

8,763 

Participation  in  Free  Programs 

209,757 

Volunteers 

40 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  MAGAZINE 

\  lembers 

Metropolitan  Ares 

62,975 

National 

17,000 

Vv'tltilifc  Cofiscvi'iition  magazine 

Circulation 

150,073 

ANIMAL  CENSUSES 

Bronx  Zoo 

3,995  animals  of  560  species 

Children's  Zoo,  Bronx  Zoo 

450  animals  of  96  species 

Aquarium  for  Wildlife  Conservation 

7,518  animals  of  362  species 

St.  Catherines  Wildlife  Survival  Center 

427  animals  of  55  species 

Central  Park  Wildlife  Center 

1,143  animals  of  1 1 0  species 

Queens  Wildlife  Center 

341  animals  of  55  species 

Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center 

357  animals  of  73  species 

Total  WCS  Census 

14,231  animals  of  1,31 1  species 

BIRTHS  AND  HATCHINGS 

Bronx  Zoo 

712 

Bronx  Zoo  Children's  Zoo 

37 

St.  Catherines  Wildlife  Survival  Center 

55 

Central  Park  Wildlife  Center 

68 

Queens  Wildlife  Park 

10 

Prospect  Park  Wildlife  Center 

66 

LEADERSHIP  POSITIONS  IN 
WILDLIFE  CONSERVATION 
Curators,  keepers,  field  hiologists,  veterinarians,  and 
other  scientists  of  the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society 
participate  widely  in  the  collaborative  wildlife  con- 
servation efforts  of  the  American  Zoo  and  Aquari- 
um Association  (AZA),  which  represents  167  ac- 
credited zoos  and  aquariums  in  North  America,  and 
the  World  Conservation  Union  (IUCN),  a  global 
network  of  governmental  and  non-governmental 
conservation  organizations. 

Below  are  listed  Society  staff  who  serve  as  offi- 
cers in  the  work  being  performed  by  the  AZA  and 
the  IUCN. 

American  Zoo  and  Aquarium  Association  (AZA) 
Field  Conservation  Committee:  William  Conway, 
Chairman. 


Species  Survival  Plan  (SSP)  Coordinators:  Babirusa, 
Penny  Kalk;  Lowland  gorilla,  Dan  Wharton; 
Asian  wild  horse,  Patrick  Thomas;  Snow  leop- 
ard, Dan  Wharton;  Sumatran  rhinoceros,  James 
G.  Doherty;  Cranes,  Christine  Sheppard;  Great 
hornbill,  Christine  Sheppard;  St.  Vincent's  Ama- 
zon, Don  Bruning;  Congo  peafowl,  Don  Brun- 
mg;  Mauritius  pink  pigeon,  Kurt  Hundgen;  Chi- 
nese alligator,  John  Behler;  Radiated  tortoise, 
William  Holmstrom. 

North  American  Studbook  Keepers:  Lowland  goril- 
la, Dan  Wharton;  African  pygmy  goose,  Dou- 
glas Piekarz;  Scarlet  ibis,  Anna  Marie  Lyles; 
Waldrapp  ibis,  Susan  Elbin;  St.  Vincent's  Ama- 
zon, Don  Bruning;  Mauritius  pink  pigeon,  Kurt 
Hundgen;  Common  anaconda,  William  Holm- 
strom; Radiated  tortoise,  William  Holmstrom; 
Indian  black-pond  turtle,  William  Holmstrom; 
Beluga  whale,  Louis  Garibaldi. 

International  Studbook  Keepers:  White-naped  crane, 
Christine  Sheppard;  Mountain  peacock  pheas- 
ant, Don  Bruning;  Malayan  peacock  pheasant, 
Don  Bruning;  Hornbills,  Wendy  Worth;  Chinese 
alligator,  John  Behler. 

Taxon  Advisory  Group  (TAG)  Chairmen  or  Co- 
Chairmen:  Cervids/Tragulids,  James  G.  Doher- 
ty; Old  World  monkeys,  Fred  Koontz;  Ciconi- 
iformes,  Anna  Marie  Lyles  and  Sharon  Reilly; 
Coraciiformes,  Christine  Sheppard  and  Wendy 
Worth;  Galliformes,  Don  Bruning  and  Chrisnne 
Sheppard;  Parrots,  Don  Bruning;  Crocodilians, 
Peter  Brazaitis;  Freshwater  fishes,  Paul  Loiselle. 

Scientific  Advisory  Groups  (SAG):  Systematica, 
George  Amato. 

AZA  Nutritional  Advisory  Group.  Executive  Com- 
mittee: Ellen  Dierenfeld, 

AZA  Small  Population  Management  Advisory 
Group.  Advisors:  Fred  Koonrz,  Edward  Spevak 

The  World  Conservation  Union  (IUCN) 

Advisory  Group  of  the  Sustainable  Use  Initiative: 
John  Robinson,  Chairman. 

Steering  Committee  of  the  Species  Survival  Commis- 
sion: John  Robinson. 

Equid  Specialist  Group:  Patricia  Moehlman,  Chairman. 

Pigs  and  Peccaries  Specialist  Group:  Andrew  Taber, 
Deputy  Chairman. 

I  lombill  Specialist  Group:  Chnsnnc  Sheppard,  Secretary. 

Tortoise  and  Freshwater  Turtle  Specialist  Group: 
John  Behler,  Chairman;  Michael  Klemens,  Ac- 
tion Plan  Director. 
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A  copy  of  this  annual  report  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  New  York 
Department  of  State,  Office  of  Chari- 
ties Registration,  162  Washington  Av- 
enue, Albany,  New  York  12231,  or  to 
the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society,  Of- 
fice of  the  Chairman,  Bronx  Zoo,  New 
York  10460. 

Royal  and  Cayenne  terns  at  Punta  Leon,  Argentina. 

photography:  John  L.  Behler,  57  (lower  right);  Annette  Berkovits,  21,  22  (right),  23  (above);  Don  Bruning,  57  (top);  Tom  Burynski,  30  (left);  Christa  Con- 
way, 7;  William  Conway,  cover,  1, 13,  30  (top),  32  (right),  47  (third  from  top),  inside  back  cover;  Robert  Cook,  20,  32  (above),  50  (top  and  above),  57  (above, 
below,  top  right,  and  right  second  down),  70;  David  J.  Cox,  50  (above  left);  Tim  Davis,  27  (lion  cover  photo);  Dennis  DeMello,  Wildlife  Conservation  Society, 
5,  8,  9, 10, 11  (top  2),  12  (right),  16, 17  (above),  22  (below),  23  (below),  24  (above),  48  (3),  49  (above),  50  (below),  52  (left),  54  (right),  55  (4),  59,  60,  61,  63, 
66,  73,  77;  Gordon  Douglas,  37  (2);  Susan  Farley/NYT  Pictures,  54  (below);  Donna  Fernandes,  26  (top);  Alejandro  Grajal,  33  (right);  Chris  Hildreth,  40;  Mary 
Hilliard,  14  (right),  17  (left),  47  (top  and  bottom),  49  (left),  53  (left  and  lower  left);  Merry]  Kafka,  24  (right);  William  Karesh,  74;  Margaret  Kinnaird,  34  (right); 
Lisa  Kohler,  1 1  (lower  left);  Richard  Lattis,  3,  57  (right  third  down);  Luiz  Claudio  Marigo,  28,  29, 42;  Mia  Matheson,  18, 47  (second  from  top),  49  (below),  52 
(top),  53  (below  and  lower  right);  Tim  McClanahan,  31  (2);  James  McGoon,  14  (above);  Geoffrey  Mellor,  50  (left);  Penny  Miller,  46;  Richard  Miller,  25;  Tim 
O'Brien,  34  (above);  Alison  O'Dowd,  56  (right);  Diana  O'Halloran,  56  (bottom);  Frank  Olinski,  23  (left);  Richard  Parnell,  30  (left);  V.  Krishna  Prasad,  36; 
Queens  Borough  President's  Office,  56  (below  left);  Julie  Robinson,  33  (above  and  below);  Richard  Ruggiero,  39;  George  Schaller,  35  (above);  Michael 
Schwartz,  12  (below),  52  (above),  54  (above),  58,  back  cover;  Diane  Shapiro,  15,  26  (above);  Barbara  Singer,  19;  Star  Black,  50  (below  left);  John  Weaver,  38. 

RECOMMENDED  FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

The  trustees  of  the  Society  recommend  that  for  estate  planning  purposes,  members  and  friends  consider  the  following  language  for  use  in 
their  wills:  "To  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  a  not-for-profit,  tax-exempt  membership  organization  incorporated  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1895,  having  as  its  principal  address  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  Bronx,  New  York  10460, 1  hereby  give  and  bequeath  for  the 
Society's  general  purposes." 

In  order  to  help  the  Society  avoid  future  administration  costs,  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  paragraph  be  added  to  any  restrictions  that 
are  imposed  on  a  bequest:  "If  at  some  future  time,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Zoological  Society,  it  is  no  longer  prac- 
tical to  use  the  income  or  principal  of  this  bequest  for  the  purposes  intended,  the  Trustees  have  the  right  to  use  the  income  or  principal  for 
whatever  purposes  they  deem  necessary  and  most  closely  in  accord  with  the  intent  described  herein." 

If  you  wish  to  discuss  the  language  of  your  bequest  with  a  member  of  the  Society's  staff,  please  be  in  touch  with  the  Chairman's  office 
(212)220-5115. 

David  T.  Schiff 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
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